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Ironquill’s 
“The Washerwoman's Song” 
James C. MALIN 
THE WASHERWOMAN’S SONG 


In a very humble cot, 
In a rather quiet spot, 
In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing, all alone, 
In a sort of under tone: 
“With a Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Sometimes happening along, 
I had heard the semi-song, 
And I often used to smile, 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 
In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow nor in glee 

Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four; 
Played around her on the floor; 

But in monotones the song 

She was humming all day long: 
“With a Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 
For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 
But I know that her belief 
Is the anodyne of grief, 
And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 
Dr. James C. MALrn, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly and author of 


several books relating to Kansas and the West, is professor of history at the University of 
as, Lawrence. 
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Just a trifle lonesome she, 
Just as poor as poor could be; 

But her spirits always rose, 

Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And, though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone, 

Of a Savior and a friend 

Who would keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and rub,! 
On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby, sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds; 
Or was paddling in the pools, 
With old scissors stuck in spools; 
She still humming of her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 

Have their roots in human needs; 
And I should not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 

Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that songs can bring; 
For the woman has a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE POEM AND THE RESPONSE 


N Sunday morning, January 9, 1876, the Fort Scott Daily Moni- 

tor printed, without any explanation, Eugene F. Ware’s poem, 
“The Washerwoman’s Song,” in the form given above.? The print- 
ing of poetry in the Monitor was not unusual, some being reprints 
of well known and obscure poets identified by name, some unidenti- 
fied and on occasion unquestionably local, and some signed pieces 
by local aspirants to literary recognition identified by name, by 
initials, or by a pen name. Ware’s poem was designated as 
written for the Monitor and was signed by his pen name “Ironquill,” 
which was already known in a modest way in Kansas. If the edi- 
tors were impressed by this poem as being any different from their 
customary poetic contributions, no hint was given, not even a dis- 
tinctive position or typographical display. The reading public, 
both local and state, allowed no room for doubt, however, register- 


1. The wording used here is essentially that of the original printing in the Fort Scott 
Daily Monitor, January 9, 1876, but the punctuation follows that of the third edition of the 
Rhymes of Ironquill, 1892. 

2. The date given by D. W. Wilder, Annals of Kansas (1886), p. 698, is an error. 
He printed it in the original wording. 
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ing immediately and with enthusiasm a hearty approval, even when 
disagreeing in part with some of the ideas expressed. 

At Leavenworth, the Times and the Commercial, January 12, the 
Anthony morning and evening papers at the moment, commented in 
identical editorials: “The Fort Scott Monitor has an original poem 
by ‘Ironquill,’ entitled “The Washerwoman’s Song,’ which possesses 
much more than ordinary merit, and deserves to take rank with 
Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt.’”* The poem was printed in both papers 
a few days later, with the comment that it was “a beautiful little 
poem by Eugene Ware.” * 

The Topeka Daily Commonwealth, January 16, 1876, the Sunday 
issue, admonished its readers: “Don’t fail to read the poetry on the 
third page, written by Eugene Ware of Fort Scott. It is worth any 
sermon you will hear today.” Two days later, in calling attention 
to the approval given the poem by the Leavenworth Times, the 
Commonwealth added its bit of praise: “Eugene never wrote any- 
thing better.” 

Whatever the Monitor’s private views may have been on Sunday 
morning, January 9, when “The Washerwoman’s Song” was first 
printed, the editors purred in the reflected sunlight of such praise 
like kittens who had just licked up a saucer of cream. On January 
14 they acknowledged Anthony’s approval and added their own 
first recorded verdict: “It is one of the best poems Mr. Ware has 
ever written.” To be sure, that was a guarded commitment—“one 
of the best.” Four days later, the Monitor reported the printing of 
the poem in the Times and the Commonwealth on Sunday, January 
16, and the comments. But, in the locals column appeared the fol- 
lowing wry verdict —bluntly practical and materialistic — “The 
Washerwoman’s Friend—The person who pays his wash-bill 
promptly.” In another two days, the exchanges received led the 
Monitor to another self-satisfied acknowledgment: “Eugene Ware’s 
last poem, “The Washerwoman’s Friend,’ is going the rounds of the 
press. Most of our exchanges have published it, and many of them 
highly complimented it.”*° Again, February 2, the Monitor noticed 
that it was “going the rounds” having been reprinted in the Leaven- 
worth Times, the Topeka Commonwealth, the Sedalia Bazoo, the 
Girard Press, and the Columbus Courier, the Humboldt Union, and 
the Manhattan Industrialist—“It is one of the most popular of Mr. 
Ware’s productions.” 


8. At this particular time most of the first column of the editorial page was identical i 
both papers, and was printed from the same type. Later in the year’ te Commercial wes 
discontinued. 


4. Daily Times, January 16; Daily Commercial, January 17, 1876. 
5. Is it unkind to call attention to the newspaper’s error in the title of the poem? 
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“The Washerwoman’s Song” was indeed printed widely in Kan- 
sas by the weekly press, and the news service that printed “Patent 
Outsides” and “Insides” thought well enough of it to print it and 
promptly.* The Paola Spirit was among those that commented, not 
only on the poem, but upon Ironquill’s stature as a literary man: 

Mr. Ware makes no pretention to poetical genius, yet he has already 
achieved an enviable reputation in the literary circles of the West as a writer 
of brilliance, not only on the poetical line, but in prose, and the field of wit. 
The Spirit is only too glad to be able to “pick up” anything written by the 
gifted and talented gentleman, Eugene Ware—“Ironquill.” He will make his 
mark. 


This was reprinted by the Parsons Sun, February 19, 1876, along 
with the news that Ware had accepted an invitation to read a poem 
at the Parsons pioneer celebration, March 8.7 


Tue Nicuo.t Poetry EPisopE 


On home ground the reception of Ware’s poem was remarkable 
and significant. Among the items recorded, the first in the sequence 
was the publication, in the Daily Monitor, January 18, or nine days 
after the historic Sunday of January 9, of a “poem” signed “Leon 
Love” (Thomas M. Nichol): 


THE WASHERWOMAN’S FRIEND 


“With a Savior for a friend 

He will keep me to the end.” 

Thus the washerwoman sings 

And bright hope within her springs, 
That the words are truth, she knows 
And she rubs and rubs the clothes, 
Trusting in her Savior friend 

Who will keep her to the end. 


As she washes all day long, 

And keeps humming at her song, 
It is not the song she sings 

To her bosom hope that brings; 
But she rather sings the song, 
Knowing well twill not be long 
Till her Savior friend will come 
And will take her to her home. 


It is not the mere belief 
That’s the “anodyne of grief;” 
Her Savior friend is real— 
He’s not a mere ideal. 





- 6. , Parsons Sun, January 22; Oswego Independent, February 5, 1876, both “patent out- 
si ies.” 

7. Later Ware found it necessary to oomeet of engagement. Parsons Sun, March 4, 
1876; Daily Monitor, February 19, March 7, 
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Though He’s all unknown to you 
He’s a person, real, true, 

And he is the woman’s friend; 
He will keep her to the end. 


You may smile at what she sings, 
And may scorn the hope that springs 
From “the stories that are told 

Of the miracles of old.” 

But the woman at her tubs, 

As each day she rubs and rubs 

Still will trust her Savior friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


It might well be worth your while 
Never more at her to smile, 

In your sympathy or guile, 

Till you’ve thought more of the things, 
Of the song the woman sings. 

You may be assured of this, 

There’s a world of purest bliss 

Comes from knowing that dear friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


And although for all her hope 

She would scarcely give the soap 
That she rubs upon the clothes 

Yet, in all her wants and woes, 

She is certain at the last 

When all her wants and woes are past 
That her Savior friend will come 

And will take her to her home. 

This is why the woman sings— 

It’s to tell herself the things— 

The only things—that cheer her, 

And keep her Savior near her, 

And he'll keep her—thought sublime!— 
To the end of endless time— 

For he is her only friend 

Who will keep her to the end.8 


Nichol had been on the Monitor staff for a time, having resigned 
in December,® and was devoting himself to the promotion of the 
Kansas Clipper sulky and gang plows which he had invented. These 
plows had been awarded the first premium at the Kansas State Fair 
at Leavenworth, which opened September 7, 1874. The Kansas 
State Grange had been contracted with the Fort Scott Foundry to 
manufacture them, and this arrangement had brought Nichol from 


8. In the sixth line of stanzas one and four, the words “rubs and rubs” were a reflection 
of Ware’s original version of “The Washerwoman’s Song,” which used them in the sixth 
stanza, line one, instead of “‘rubs and scrubs,” used in the book printings. 


9. Daily Monitor, December 23, 1875. 
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Humboldt to Fort Scott. He was born in Ohio, came to Kansas from 
Illinois, and in 1876 was 29 years of age.° 

Anthony's papers, the Leavenworth Times and the Commercial, 
for January 20, ridiculed Nichol’s effort at versification. “The 
fledglings are already attempting tc ape Ware’s song of the washer- 
woman. Leon Love's [Nichol’s] doggerel in Tuesday’s Monitor is 
the first. You will have to make stronger ‘suds’ than that, Love, if 
you expect your clothes to be ‘fit to be seen.” In printing this 
blunt verdict by Anthony, the Monitor attempted, the next day, to 
draw somewhat the sting with the comment: “Rather rough on 
‘Leon Love.” Then, on January 23 (Sunday), by request, the 
Monitor reprinted both poems, along with the admonition: “They 
are good Sunday reading.” 

The Fort Scott Pioneer, January 27, the Democratic weekly rival 
of the Monitor, edited by U. F. Sargent, could not pass up such an 
opportunity to deride the opposition. His barbed jibe, inspired by 
Anthony’s ridicule, was: “Poor Nichol! His wishy-washy parody 
on Ware’s ‘Washerwoman’s Song’ finds but little favor.” And in the 
same issue Sargent wrote a two-paragraph introduction to an anon- 
ymous “poem.” Of course, it might have been his own brain child, 
whose paternity he did not have the courage to acknowledge. 


THE WASHERWOMAN’S SONG 
By a matter-of-fact-man 


I’ve read the short haired poet’s song 
Of the woman all forlorn, 
Who took in washing by the day, 
And never asked about her pay. 


But continued working right along, 
Singing a mythical sort of song, 
All the long and weary day 
While the children about her play. 


Long and earnestly I have looked 

Through our new directory book, 
Hoping, trusting, I might find 
One with confidence so sublime. 


For the washer that I have had 
Has kept me feeling very, very sad, 
Whenever we have chanced to meet, 
In the church or on the street, 
10. Kansas state census, 1875 (Ms.), v. 5, Bourbon county, City of Fort Scott, p. 55; 
his name appeared a second time, p. 91, with an - of 30, in 1875; State Board of Agri- 
culture, The Third Annual Report 1874, 75; Daily Monitor, August 28, De- 


cember 3, 9, 1874, February 26, March 6, 1875. He was later to have a remarkable career 
elsewhere. 
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By asking in a weary way 

If I ever intend to pay; 
If I don’t she will put me through, 
Then I beg her not to sue. 


And then she tells it on the street 
That I am a high-toned beat, 

And if she had a friend, 

Who would keep her to the end, 


She would quickly find a way 

Whereby I would promptly pay, 
Or the end would quickly be 
A case of assault and battery. 


We met in the bank yesterday, 

And she said, “Now you will pay, 
For I have waited very long, 
And I’m a widow all forlorn.” 


I asked her not to speak so loud, 

For she was drawing quite a crowd; 
But she didn’t seem to care a cent, 
And on mischief seemed intent. 


So I gave her all I had, 

Still she seemed exceeding mad; 
And departing, wildly said, 
“Oh! I wish that I was dead.” 

Had she the faith it would be 

Better for her and for me, 

Could she feel she had a friend 
Who would pay her in the end. 

This had been preceded in the Pioneer, January 20, by an article 
in which Sargent had noticed unfavorably the structure of Nichol’s 
versification. Nichol defended himself at length. Though the 
Pioneer article is missing from the files, he quoted much of it.’ In 
printing it the Monitor editor warned his readers in a local: ““Leon 
Love’ criticizes a critic this morning at great length. In a contest 
between giants the fur must fly.” Also, at the top of the reply, the 
Monitor accommodated with the headline: “What a Critic! A Few 
Words About Poetry, Criticism, Ignorance, Stupidity and Mean- 
ness.” 12 

Nichol began by quoting from the Pioneer editorial of January 20 
entitled “What a Poet,” which had ridiculed his rhyme and had 
characterized his effort as a “wishy-washy parody on Ware’s Washer- 

11. Monitor, January 30 (Sunday), 1876. 


12, The authorship of the headline is not clear; if the origin was Nichol, at least, the 
editor accommodated by not “killing”’ it. 
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woman's Song. In defense Nichol showed a familiarity 
with a wide range of literature, but he took the ground that prin- 
ciple, not his own verses, was his concern. He condemned the 
tendency to greet new writers “with words not of welcome and en- 
couragement, but of derision and ridicule.” 

The partisan verdict of the Monitor editor was that: “The worst 
used-up critic we ever saw, is the universal expression in regard to 
‘Leon Love’ vs. Sargent.” 1% Immediately, the Monitor printed an- 
other of Nichol’s “poems,” “The Sentry Boy” which indulged also in 
unusual “poetic forms,” and later, one called “Seed Time and 
Harvest.” * As he had asserted in his criticism of the critic, he was 
not easily crushed by ridicule. 

As the recipient of such forthright castigation, Sargent would have 
had his readers believe that he was convinced of his error and was 
contrite, so he printed “Our Apology” in the Pioneer, February 3, 
which closed: “Then it follows that what we pronounced ‘wishy 
washy, ‘doggerel’ is in fact, poetry descended from the gods. Poet 
grant us pardon.” 

On February 17, while editor Sargent was absent, the Pioneer 
printed another “poem,” inspired by, if not a “parody” of “The 
Washerwoman’s Song.” The author was not indicated but the title 
asserted: “I Do Not Like to Hear Him Pray.” 


I do not like to hear him pray 

“Let blessings on the widow be!” 
Who never seeks her home to say 

“If want o’er take you, come to me.” 
I hate the prayer so loud and long, 

That’s offered for the orphan’s weal, 
By him who sees him crushed by wrong, 

And does not for his suffering feel. 
I do not like to hear her pray 

With jeweled ear and silken dress, 
Whose washerwoman toils all day 

And then is asked to “work for less.” 
Such pious shavers I despise; 

With folded hands and face demure. 
They lift to heaven their “angel eyes,” 

And steal the earnings of the poor. 


Who came off victor in this literary exchange is probably immaterial, 
but this “contest between giants” made an impression, at least tem- 
porarily, upon the community. 

18. Daily Monitor, February 1, 1876. 


14, Ibid., February 3, 15, 1876. 


15. The Mirror and Newsletter, Olathe, February 24, 1876; the Ark City T ler, 
March 29, 1876, were among those printing this ‘ Speen.” ’ ae see 
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Tue Poem Ovutswe Fort Scorr— 
PERSPECTIVE 


Lest the reader conclude that all this has been taken too seriously, 
the following, in lighter vein, by some unknown “Goosequill” ap- 
peared in the Topeka Daily Commonwealth, April 2 (not All Fools 
day), 1876: 


Tue Basy’s Sonc 


She pushed a baby wagon, 
As she passed along the street— 
While her curly head was hatless, 
And no shoes were on her feet— 
Yet she sang a childish song, 
As she gaily tripped along, 
And the baby crowed in concert 
On the seat— 


She smiled a cordial greeting, 

As I bid her kind good-day— 

While the baby’s blue eyes twinkled, 
And she lisped in childish way— 

“I wuz zing, too, iz I could, 

For I zink ze world iz good, 
“Cause my sister takes me ridin 

Evvy day!” 


An Anchorite, while dreaming 
Of the buffetings of time— 
Caught an echo of the child song, 
And both wrought it into rhyme— 
Homely though the picture be 
‘Twas a pleasing one to see— 


“I would sing, too, if I could, 
For I think the world is good—” 


And the child caught up the strain 
With a blithesome, glad refrain 
Like the blended rhythm of bell notes 


In a chime— 


An Eastern reader did take “The Washerwoman’s Song” too seri- 
ously, however, and sent a ten dollar bill to Mr. Manlove, editor of 
the Monitor, accompanied by a note: 

Tell me, Mr. Manlove, do you know “Ironquill?” If so, was that tender, 
touching little song the simple image of the mind, or does the subject of his 
song actually live and toil in the by-ways of your city. If so hand “Ironquill” 
the enclosed ten dollars that when he wanders that lonely way he may leave it 
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at the “humble cot” with my hope that an hundred hearts may beat in unison, 
with his, and cheer with solid sympathy the widow’s bleeding heart. A lay so 
limpid and so soft could only flow from a pure and benevolent fountain. 

This letter elicited from Ware the only contemporary hint found 
thus far about the origin of “The Washerwoman’s Song.” To be 
sure it was negative, but that in itself eliminated a whole class of 
conjectural origins. Under the date February 29, 1876, Ware 
wrote: 


I regret that I cannot apply your friend’s $10 bill to any one as indicated 
in the letter. 


The washerwoman is a myth and the character and scene wholly ideal.16 

There is a positive side to this negative assertion, and it issues a 
challenge to the historian to discover, if possible, the circumstances 
out of which such an “ideal” might have emerged. 

In the 1890’s David Leahy ran a story in the Wichita Eagle" 
about “How Ware wrote it.” Without specific dating, Leahy’s story 
was that in reply to a direct question Ware related the details. In 
Leahy’s words: “One dull day Mr. Ware was in his office and his 
thoughts were turned to religion by hearing a church bell ring. The 
following two lines flashed across his brain”: 


“Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs.” 


Using this as a focus, supposedly the poem was written backwards. 
In December, Leahy says, when Ware and the postmaster, a man 
of literary interests, sat on the steps of the Catholic church, Ware 
read the poem. His friend was silent. Ware was discouraged and 
stuck the poem into a pigeonhole in his desk where it rested until 
some time later a Monitor reporter wanted something for his column 
and Ware dug it out. Leahy’s account included the story of the ten 
dollars, but with the wrong name attached and some improbable 
glosses. With modifications and without the more exaggerated 
details, a similar story was told in the Tribune-Monitor obituary 
notice about Ware, July 3, 1911. A kernel of truth may be involved 
in these tales, which serve as human-interest stories, but they do 
not explain anything. 
THe REAL 

On January 8, 1876, the day before the unheralded publication of 
“The Washerwoman’s Song,” the locals editor of the Daily Monitor, 
under the title “The Last Resort” explained apologetically to his 
readers: 


16. Fort Scott Daily Monitor, March 1, 1876. 
17. Reprinted in the Topeka State Journal, January 10, 1898. 
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Local news is so scarce that probably a few items like the following will 

have to be written up occasionally: “We are very sorry indeed to be called on 
at this juncture to announce that Mr. So-and-So’s little pussy, in an attempt to 
get into the safe [cupboard] and try a piece of chicken, fell with a thud upon 
the floor and hurt its little back. : 
Suffice it to say no such drastic measures were necessary. Besides 
the argument over poetry stirred up by Nichol’s efforts at versifica- 
tion, the fundamental issues involved in “The Washerwoman’s 
Song” were discussed in lectures and sermons, and were the subject 
of public debates immediately after the publication of the poem. 

Two traveling lecturers appeared in Fort Scott, advertised to dis- 
cuss Spiritualism. One called himself Prof. S. S. Baldwin, “Exposer 
of Spiritualism,” and the other, W. F. Jamieson, Spiritualist. The 
latter attacked Christianity in the name of science and challenged 
any clergyman to engage in public debate. No minister accommo- 
dated Jamieson in his publicity stunt. Apparently, however, there 
was some demand that Christianity be defended, and that a dull 
winter be enlivened. Although some difference of opinion de- 
veloped about how it happened, Thomas M. Nichol found himself 
nominated to make the sacrifice. Nichol had delivered one of the 
“home talent” lectures in the series arranged the preceding winter. 
His subject had been theological, but as a Universalist, he insisted 
that in the current instance he was not qualified to speak in the name 
of orthodox Christianity. Altogether, the debate ran through three 
nights, with partisans of each side claiming victory. It turned out 
to be good “entertainment,” but there was a serious side, and unless 
the press reports were quite misleading, that aspect was upper- 
most.}§ 

Ware was silent throughout the period in which his poem was the 
favorite topic of discussion. His mind was neither unobservant nor 
fallow, however, and April 2, 1876, the editor of the Daily Monitor, 
this time, with an air of pride, made an announcement: “A beautiful 
little poem from the pen of the ‘Philosopher of Paint Creek’ is 
printed in the Monrror this morning.” Again the poem was signed 
“Tronquill:” 

THE REAL 
They say 
A flower, that blooms I know not whither, 
Perhaps in sunnier skies, 
Is called the Amaranth. It will not wither 
It never dies. 





I never saw one. 


The episode can be followed in the local papers, the Daily Monitor, and the 
seal for the two weeks’ period beginning January 31, 1876. 
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They say 
A bird of foreign lands, the Condor, 
Never alights, 
But through the air unceasingly doth wander, 
In long aerial flights. 





I never saw one. 


They say 
That in Egyptian deserts, massive, 
Half buried in the sands, 
Swept by the hot sirocco, grandly impassive, 
The statue of colossal Memnon stands. 





I never saw it. 


They say 
A land faultless, far off, and fairy— 
A summer land, with woods and glens and glades 
Is seen, where palms rise feathery and airy 
And from whose lawns the sunlight never fades. 





I never saw it. 
They say 
The stars make melody sonorous 
While whirling on their poles. 
They say through space this planetary chorus 
Magnificently rolls. 





I never heard it. 


Now what 
Care I for Amaranth or Condor 
Collossal Memnon, or the Fairy Land, 
Or for the songs of planets as they wander 
Through arcs superlatively grand. 





They are not real. 
Hope’s idle 
Dreams the Real vainly follows, 
Facts stay as fadeless as the Parthenon 
While Fancies like the summer tinted Swallows 
Flit gaily mid its ruins and are gone.19 


At the elemental folk level, but in its way as disconcerting as a 
child’s direct reaction, was a letter from one of those people who 
are no doubt well-meaning, but distressingly literal minded: 


19. The reading of the poem printed here, except for the correction of a typographical 
error, is the original version as given in the Daily Monitor, April 2, 1876. In the selected 
poems published later in book form under the title (with variations) Rhymes of Ironquill 
(1885 and later) substantial changes in wording were introduced. 
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Right here in Southern Kansas, Mr. Ware, in almost any little garden [the 
Amaranth does grow]. It is unfading and perennial; blooms as well amid 
January snows as it does in June and July, and when hung up and dried for 
six months, looks as fresh and beautiful as ever. The Amaranth is a veritable 
flower, and no creature of imagination.2° 

Of course, it was. Amaranth was a common name applicable to 
an order and to a genus of plants. Within the genus were many 
species and in some cases distinctive varieties within a species. The 
common garden names for those treated in gardens as flowers, are the 
Red Amaranths, including cockscomb or Crested Amaranth, prince’s 
feather (princess feather) or Jacob’s coat, and love-lies-bleeding. 
Within the genus also were such plants as Pigweed (Green Ama- 
ranth) and Tumbleweed (White Amaranth).*! The dictionaries all 
agree, however, that the primary literary meaning, chiefly in poetry, 
was an imaginary flower that was supposed never to fade. The 
historical dictionaries cite usage in English literature from the early 
17th century onward. Thus in Milton’s Paradise Lost (iii, 353): 

Immortal amarant, a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but soon for man’s offence 
To Heaven removed, where first it grew. 


The title and substance of “The Real” should have made Ware’s 
meaning clear even to the most obtuse. He sought to compare in 
the sharpest contrast possible, and by varied examples, “The Ideal” 
and “The Real.” And he did it most effectively, emphasized by the 
off-beat final line in each stanza—in the original printing, set off for 
added stress by a black line. 

Although not so recognized at the time, and no one since has 
made a serious study of Ware, the publication of “The Real” at this 
time may be viewed in the perspective here presented, as Ware's 
rejoinder to the religious debates of the preceding weeks. He was 
unrepentant. He was agnostic toward both Christianity and Spirit- 
ualism—all intangibles that must be accepted on faith. The posi- 
tion of the agnostic must be differentiated, however, from that of the 
infidel—the agnostic doubted, but he did not deny. It is one thing 
to render the Scotch verdict “not proven” but quite another to 

20. Parsons Eclipse, April 13, 1876, reprinted in the Fort Scott Pioneer, April 27, 1876. 

21. Asa Gray, Manual of the +g of the Northern United States. . . . Sixth 
Edition by Sereno Watson and John M. Coulter (New York, 1889); Harlan P. Kelsey and 
William A. Dayton, editors, Standardized Plant om, Second Edition (Harrisburg, Pa., 
beds The Oxford English Dictionary, Being a Reissu . of a New English Dic- 

— on Historical Principles . - (Oxford, 1933); The Century Dictionary: An 
Encys opedic Lexicon of the English’ Language (New York, First Edition, 1891, Revised, 
1913); Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language, Second Edition, 


Unabridged (Springfield, 1950). The common spelling is Amaranth, but the correct form 
is Amarant. 
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declare categorically that a thing is false, or does not even exist, 
Ware’s position—at any rate his ostensible attitude—was that of 
practical pragmatist—only tangible facts were real and provided a 
sense of certainty and security. Ware’s was a Pragmatism, as was 
the case of so many other so-called practical-minded Americans of 
his generation, without a philosophical rationalization. That, how- 
ever, was already, but unknown to Ware, being supplied by Charles 
S. Pierce, followed by William James, John Dewey, and others.” 

The conclusions embodied in “The Real” had not always repre- 
sented Ware’s position. No longer ago than 1872 he had taken the 
opposite side of identically the same issues and in language and 
ideology that were in many respects an earlier version of the same 
poem. At that time he had called it “The Song,” arranged in 
rhymed prose form, and published in the Daily Monitor, October 
13, 1872. It was signed Ironquill, and was among the first poetic 
pieces to appear over that pen name. In the Rhymes of Ironquill, 
it was reprinted, arranged in verse form, but scarcely changed in 
wording, and named “The Bird Song”: 


Tue Sonc 


In the night air I heard the woodland ringing; I heard it ring with wild 
and thrilling song. Hidden, the bird whose strange, inspiring singing, seems 
yet to float in liquid waves along. 


Seems yet to float with many a quirk and quaver,—with quirks and quavers 
and exultant notes, as though the air with sympathetic waver, down through 
the song the falling starlight floats. 


Speaking, I said: O bird, with songs sonorous, O, bird, with songs of such 
sonorous glee, sing me a note of Joy; and in the chorus—in the same chorus—I 
will join with thee. 


The songs that others sing seem but to sadden; they seem to sadden—those 
that I have heard. Sing me a song whose gleesome notes will gladden. Sing 
me a song of joy. Then sang the bird: 


“There is a land where blossoming exotic, the amaranths with fadeless 
colors glow; where notes of birds with melodies chaotic, in tangled songs for- 
ever come and go. 


“There skies serene and bland will bend above us, and from them blessings 
like the rain will fall; there those fond friends that have loved shall love us;— 
in that bright land, those friends shall love us all.” 


The singer ceased—the melody sonorous, no more through star-lit woodland 
floats along; and as it ceased my heart refused the chorus—refused to join the 
chorus of the song. 


22. James C. Malin, “Notes on the Writing of General Histories of Kansas: Part One, 
The Setting of the Stage,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21 (Autumn, 1954), pp. 192- 
202; On the Nature of yo (Lawrence, The Author, 1954), ch. 38, especially p. 7; The 
Contriving Brain and the Skillful Hand (Lawrence, The author, 1955), pp. 348-353. 
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Talk not, I said, thou bird in branches hidden, Hope’s garlands bright, 
Grief’s fingers slowly weave—Grief slowly weaves from blooms that spring un- 
bidden, that spring perennial when the heart doth grieve. 


Grief present now proves naught of life eternal; grief proves no future with 
proud blessings rife—with blessings rife and futures blandly vernal. Facts 
show no logic in a future life. 


And then I said, false is thy song, sonorous; thy song that floats from starlit 
woodland dim. When we are gone and flowers are blooming o’er us—when 
man hath gone, there endeth all with him. 


Resang the bird: “There skies shall bend above us, and sprinkle blessings 
like the rains that fall; and those we loved—who loved us not—shall love us, 
in that bright land, shall love us best of all.” 


Then came a song-burst of bewildering splendor, that rolled in waves 
through forest corridors;—up soared the bird, fain did my hopes attend her; 
and hopes and songs were lost amid the stars. 


Now all day long upon my mind intruding, there comes the echo of that last 
night’s song;—Grief claims the wrecks on which my mind is brooding; Hope 
claims the facts which logic claimed so long. 


Who cares, O, bird, for skies that bend above us? Who cares if blessings 
like the rains shall fall? If only those who loved us not shall love us—in that 
bright future—love us best of all. 


Let logic marshal ranks of facts well stated; it leads them on in brave 
though vain attacks;—for looking down from bastions crenelated. Hope smiles 
derision at assaulting facts. 


Because the Ware poems have never before been dated, and no 
one has formerly undertaken to make Ware’s philosophy and its 
background a subject of serious historical study, the relationship of 
these poems and their significance in terms of relations have been 
ignored. Although Kansans and some others have visited upon 
Ware an inordinate amount of highly sentimental admiration and 
eulogy, their adulation was too superficial for them to feel obliged 
to search for the structure of his thought or even to assume that 
it had a structure. For reasons that are not known, Ware him- 
self, purposely or accidentally, contributed to this chaotic situation 
by the rule of complete irrelevance that seemed to govern the ar- 
rangement of the book versions of the Rhymes. The unpredictable 
manner in which contrasting types of poems rubbed elbows with 
each other gave an impression that the sublime and the ridiculous 
were never far apart, possibly only the reverse sides of the same 
thing. Even if, perchance, that or some other deliberately selected 
principle actually did govern at that time, a study of Ware accord- 
ing to the historical principle is long overdue. 

In 1872, when “The Song” was first published, Ware was in the 
midst of the closing hysteria of the presidential campaign. As a 
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Greeley Liberal, and editor of the Daily Monitor, he was grinding 
out daily the lowest form of partisan political drivel, such as was 
considered necessary to win a political campaign. Whether or not 
“The Song” was written at this time, these were the circumstances 
under which it was published. Even in that context, Eugene Ware’s 
two selves were involved; the self that was writing daily partisan 
political trash, which no one would be stupid enough to assume 
that he believed, and this other self, the poetic, the philosophical, 
the idealist self, who made his own decision to publish “The Song” 
at this particular time, even though it might have been written 
earlier. Indeed, the sublime and the ridiculous were in this case 
merely the reverse sides of Ware’s two selves. 

But in 1872 as contrasted with 1876, what was Ware saying? 
What were his philosophical and theological commitments?—“Hope 
smiles derision at assaulting facts.” Apparently, then Ware was 
still an orthodox Congregationalist, or near to it, and substantially 
in accord with his father’s conservatism. In “The Real,” the terms 
Ideal and Real had been substituted for Hopes and Facts, but with 
the Ideal no longer paramount to the Real. Ware had reversed his 
basic commitments. 

And what about Ware’s political commitments? In 1872 he was 
editing a liberal newspaper, though seemingly a conservative in 
philosophy and theology. In 1875, he published “Text,” which ap- 
peared in the book version of the Rhymes under the title “The 
Granger’s Text.” This poem was a practical application of his 
mother’s philosophy: “Smooth it over and let it go”: the future, 
not the past, is important: 

THe Text 23 
Long the Topeka convention wrangled; 
“Good men for office” got into a balk; 
Grange nominations were hopelessly tangled; 
Sargent got up and gave them a talk; 


Said to the delegates quarreling so— 
“Smooth it over and let it go.” 


Many a time I have thought of the quarrel 
That “good men for office” so often reach, 
Many a time I have thought that a moral 
Shone like a lantern in Sargent’s speech; 
Look for my text in the line below, 
“Smooth it over and let it go.” 
23. Daily Monitor, May 16, 1875, by “The Philosopher of Paint Creek.” The version 


given here is that printed in the Monitor. At this time Ware was using two pen names; 
each for a different kind of rhymes. To be discussed elsewhere. 








Eugene Fitch Ware 
(1841-1911) 


Fort Scott author, lawyer, and legislator, about 1881. 
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When a fierce editor boiling with fury 
Paints you with hot editorial tar; 
Don’t start a libel suit, don’t hire a jury, 
Don’t seek redress from the bench or the Bar 
Lies sometimes vanish, facts always grow; 
“Smooth it over and let it go.” 


When you consent to be placed on a ticket, 
When you have made up your mind to run, 
Leg it your best—the political thicket 
Tears off your clothes, but makes lots of fun, 
If you are minus a vote or so, 
“Smooth it over and let it go.” 
Efforts and hopes may be lighter or graver 
Either in politics, business, or fame, 
Things may go crooked, and friendships may waver, 
Nevertheless, the rule is the same; 
Facts will be facts, when you find it so, 
“Smooth it over and let it go.” 


In the record of 1875-1876, Ware was considered a political con- 
servative, also a reversal from the position of 1872, but associated 
with philosophical and theological liberalism. In one or another, 
all the ferments of the years 1869-1876 had involved the peace of 
mind of many people in the Fort Scott neighborhood. A number 
of them have been identified by name in association with the par- 
ticular ideas to which they were committed. Each fitted into his 
unique niche in the culture complex of Fort Scott, of Kansas, and 
of the United States of the 1870's. 

But this Fort Scott of 1869-1876, with all its ambitions and incon- 
sistencies, its dreams and disillusionments, was the background of 
Eugene Ware, and his poem “The Washerwoman’s Song,” and for 
that matter, of all his poetry. In the “scientific” language of the day, 
contemporaries might have said: the product of “the development 
theory.” In a way, the conflict in the community was a mirror of 
the confusion and uncertainty troubling the minds of many of its 
citizens confronted with the new science of the middle years of the 
19th century. 


THe McFarianp Episope, 1883 
A period of quiet followed the flurry of 1876 over “The Washer- 
woman’s Song.” Although not forgotten, and reprinted again and 
again, a revival of interest of some magnitude occurred in 1883 in 
association with “An Open Letter to Hon. Eugene F. Ware,” written 


24. See the present author’s articles dealing with Fort Scott philosophers, Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 24 (1958), pp. 168-197, 314-350. 


18—9545 
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by N. C. McFarland, commissioner of the General Land Office at 
Washington, D. C., a lawyer of repute from Kansas. The “Open 
Letter” was published first in the Topeka Daily Capital, November 
18, and Ware’s reply, November 25, 1883, a poem without a title 
other than the salutation: “To Hon. N. C. McFarland, Washington, 
D. C.” and introduced by a short note to the editor. A name was 
not assigned to the poem, apparently, until it appeared in the first 
edition of Rhymes of Ironquill, in 1885, as “Kriterion.” 2° Thus far 
the exact set of circumstances have not been determined which 
stimulated McFarland to write his letter, nor which explain the re- 
markable response to the letter and to Ware’s reply, along with the 
original “Washerwoman’s Song.” The casual but appreciative com- 
ment upon the “Song” over the intervening years, 1877 to 1882, was 
one thing, but the enthusiasm of 1883 was quite another. 

When, on November 18, the Sunday Capital printed the “Open 
Letter,” it was done without fanfare: “The Washerwoman’s Song” 
was printed at the top of the column, the letter occupying about one 
and one half columns.*® McFarland’s letter is rather long to print 
here in its entirety, but these are the most pertinent parts: 


Dear Sir:—I have read again and again with indescribable pleasure and 
sadness, your “Washerwoman’s Song,”—pleasure because it is really beautiful, 
and voices correctly the joy of Christ’s poor ones; sadness because you say you 
are shut out from a hope, which, though not always so bright and cheerful, is 
worth more than all else this world affords. You will pardon me for addressing 
you in this public manner, for I know that many men of intellect and culture 
occupy positions not dissimilar to your own, and I hope in this way to make 
some suggestions which will reach both you and them, and not be inappropriate 
to the subject, whether they shall prove valuable or useless. Reading between 
the lines, I think I can see a thoughtful interest, a sort of inquiry, a desire to 
possess a hope like, or at least equal, to the heroine of your song. If this were 
not so, I could scarcely interest myself sufficiently to write you, for I confess 
I have but little patience with that class of criticisms that flippantly brushes 
aside the motives of God, Christ and immortality, as fit only for the contempla- 
tion of “women and children.” To me these mysteries are the profoundest 
depths. I have no plummet heavy enough, nor line long enough to reach the 
bottom. I may push them aside for a time, while other things engross me, but 
they come unbidden again and again across my path. Is it so with you. 

What is GodP ... 

I have doubted whether he was “God manifested in the flesh,” but I never 
disbelieved it. 

I have written thus far so as to be able to say, that when you write, “I 
scarce believe a thing” your true position is, that you doubt whether the woman 
has a real foundation upon which to build her song. And if I am right in this, 


25. If an earlier use was made of that name between 1883 and 1885, the present 
writer has not found it. 


* The first line of the sixth stanza read “rub and scrub,” instead of the original “rub 
and rub. 
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then further to suggest that there is nothing unusual or unreasonable in such 
doubt. Nay more, when reason, judgment and all other faculties and means 
for arriving at truth are imperfect, it seems to me that a perfect faith is unat- 
tainable, and doubt becomes a necessity; of questions like these and many 
others, there is no absolute demonstration here and now. 

Did it ever occur to you that the woman did not always have that serene 
faith which you ascribe to her. Do you not know that she often wondered, and 
wondering, doubted, not, perhaps, whether there is a God, but whether He is 
merciful, or even just? Do you not know that to her it is an unsolved problem 
why she was left alone to support four children at one dollar a day, when you 
corld make twenty dollars a day at work less burdensome and exhaustive? If 
she had called on you, when passing her door, to explain this problem to her 
understanding, what could you have said? She probably knew that it was as 
inexplicable to you as to her, and therefore did not ask. There is an answer, 
but neither you nor I occupy a plane sufficiently exalted to fully comprehend 
and speak it—“even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

There are two classes of people who may never have doubts; the one who 
sees through these mysteries at a glance, or think they do; and the other, “who 
never had a dozen thoughts in all their lives.” 

The washerwoman sung away most of hers in her beautiful song; and shall 
we, who cannot sing, linger about Doubting Castle until Old Giant Despair 
entices us into his gloomy prison house? No. 


The Daily Monitor, November 20, in Ware's home town wrote 
proudly: 

The open letter addressed to Hon. E. F. Ware by Mr. N. C. McFarland, pub- 
lished this morning, adds new interest to the “Washerwoman’s Song,” which is 
considered by many to be Ware’s best composition. There can be no higher 
evidence of the merit of a poem than the fact that it arouses and calls into 
active being such eloquent and burning thoughts as those contained in Mr. 
McFarland’s letter. 


D. W. Wilder's editorial on McFarland’s letter stated that the pur- 
pose was to give the poet faith in God and to remove his doubts; 
that the spirit embodied in the letter was as pure as that expressed 
in the poem. It does not have an “I-am-better-than-thou” tone, and 
in reference to the purpose it says that perhaps the poet could tell 
if the letter fulfilled its mission. “Noble letters between two true 
men would set an example to theological disputants—who always 
fight and who are not Christ-like.” 27 

Another communication on the poem and McFarland’s letter was 
by D. P. Peffley, of Fort Scott, dated November 25, and printed in 
the Daily Monitor, November 28, the day before Thanksgiving. It 
contained much of the same thoughtfulness and expression, and was 
nearer to earth: 

I have found much to interest me in reading the letter of Mr. McFarland, 
reprinted in your last issue, discussing Mr. Ware’s poem. After the mad whirl 


27. Hiawatha World, November 22, 1883. 
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of personal politics, which periodically seems to swallow up everything of such 
a nature, it is indeed gratifying to those whose sentiments and affections cling 
to the little circle lighted by the domestic lamp to be allowed a corner in the 
indispensable and all visiting newspaper. The poem I have read before. | 
have also seen beauty in it; not the Miltonic beauty of grand imaginative flights, 
soaring into the loftiest empyrean, where ordinary minds dare not follow; not 
the giantlike grasp of intellect that seizes something abstract, unreal, and 
tortures it till it gives out its essence in labored metrical lengths, its beauty lost 
to untrained intellects in its incomprehensibleness, but the simple beauty of 
naturalness, of truthfulness. One hears the very “rub” of the washboard in its 
meter. It requires not the genius of a Gustave Dore to picture to oneself the 
home it describes, the hopeful sad face of the woman bending over the tub, 
set perhaps on an upturned chair, the splashed child, the miscellaneous heap of 
“duds.” Alas! the scene too often naturalizes for us. 

But the burden of the song: who shall say that the woman realizes its 
weight? Let us assume that she does, since otherwise our interest must at once 
fall lifeless. We cannot make an individual case, but must apply this one 
generally. Mr. McFarland places his stress on the existence of Christian faith, 
. . .« Ihave long thought, thought seriously, thought honestly, on the same 
subject. Like him, I have doubted; have questioned; have asked nature; have 
examined ostensible revelation. But none offer an unchallenged ultimate basis, 

Like him, I have never disbelieved entirely, for the same reason that I have 
offered for not having shared the common faith—lack of sufficient proofs to 
warrant it. But that immortality is to be inferred from the unsatisfactoriness 
of this life, I no more believe. For it is not necessarily unsatisfactory. Man 
makes it so himself. If the average of human life be but a score and a half, 
man’s violations of laws, determinate and known to be inexorable, is the cause 
of it. In proof of this we need but point to the hoary age and unimpaired 
powers of some of the famous men of our time, of time but recently past. These 
men were observant of laws whose penalties they knew to be certain of execu- 
tion. Does he believe that Bryant went to his grave filled with regrets for the 
unsatisfactoriness of life? That he went “as the galley slave,” and not as one 
“who wraps the draperies of his couch about him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams?” That Longfellow yearned for life a second time on earth? Or Frank- 
lin, Washington, John Adams? Or further back, Copernicus, the heathen Soc- 
rates? The average of life’s duration is known to be capable of being raised 
by proper observance of the common law of hygiene. At the same time it is 
admitted that we cannot compel universal observance of them [laws]; conse- 
quently many of those who find the satisfactoriness of life to consist in the mere 
fact of existence will continue to be disappointed. 

Yet this faith, to those who have it, what a treasure! How it has upheld 
the desolate heart! How it has bended over the couch of death, cheering the 
ebbing spirit of life! . . . It has made the tortures of the rack, the stake, 
of the cross itself become as if they were not. Should we, then, who cannot 
accept it implicitly, seek, by scoffs and vulgar jeers, as some do, to drive it 
from those who may have little else? Spirit of compassion, forbid it! Let the 
untaught washerwoman sing, and believe as she sings, that she has 


“a Savior for a friend, 
That will keep her to the end.” 
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Among other things, these two letters show how greatly times 
have changed. People took more time then, in writing such com- 
ments and in contemplating poetry in this profound sense. What 
now seems somewhat wordy and beside the point served as recrea- 
tion as well as literary art, and when a series of events such as this 
developed, it was like the serial on the inside of the back page, ex- 
cept that anyone could offer something to the growth of the train of 
letters. Also, discussions close to the hearts of the people were 
carried on through the newspapers, often in a literary and informa- 
tive fashion, taking the place of modern “canned” amusement. 

An editorial in the Sunday Capital, November 25, 1883, was 
headed, “The New Poem of Hon. Eugene Ware”: 


It will be unnecessary for us to call the attention of our readers to the 
beautiful poem from Hon. Eugene Ware, of Fort Scott, addressed to Hon. N. 
C. McFarland in reply to his letter which appeared in the Capital last Sunday. 
The letter of Judge McFarland has been widely copied in the weekly press of 
Kansas. The poem is rich in pure, deep and reverential feeling, delicate and 
most beautiful in expression [,] a most appropriate reply to Judge McFarland’s 
thoughtful letter. 


In another column of the same page, Ware's contribution was 
printed with the heading “Hon. Eugene Ware to Hon. N. C. Mc- 
Farland”: 


To THE Eprror OF THE CAPITAL: 

Forr Scotrr, Kan., November 21.—I have just seen in your excellent paper 
of Sunday an open letter addressed to me by the Hon. N. C. McFarland of 
Washington, D. C. I assure you that I feel honored that my “Washerwoman’s 
Song” should be noticed by one who to high official position adds a recognized 
standing as a lawyer and a cultivated gentleman. The kindness of the criticism 
leads me to venture a reply, which I ask you to publish. 


To Hon. N. C. McFarvanp, Washington, D. C. 


I see the spire, 

I see the throng, 
I hear the choir, 

I hear the song; 
I listen to the anthem, while 
It pours its volume down the aisle; 

I listen to the splendid rhyme 

That, with a melody sublime, 

Tells of some far-off, fadeless clime— 
Of man and his finality 
Of hope and Immortality. 
Oh, theme of themes! 

Are men distraught? 
And hopes like dreams 
To come to naught? 
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Is all the beautiful and good 
Delusive and misunderstood? 
And has a soul no forward reach? 
And do indeed the facts impeach 
The theories the teachers teach? 
And is this Immortality 
Delusive unreality? 


What Hope reveals 
Mind tried to clasp, 
But soon it reels 
With broken grasp. 
No chain yet forged on anvil’s brink 
Was stronger than its weakest link; 
And do not arguments maintain 
That many a link along the chain 
Can not resist a reason strain? 
And is not Immortality 
The child of Ideality? 


And yet—at times 
We get advice 
That seems like chimes 
From Paradise; 
The soul doth sometimes seem to be 
In sunshine which it cannot see; 
At times the spirit seems to roam 
Beyond the land, above the foam, 
Back to some half-forgotten home. 
Perhaps—this immortality 
May be indeed reality.28 


In reprinting the “Reply,” the Junction City Union, December 1, 
1883, commented: “The letter and the two poems constitute a 
cheerful oasis in the slush the newspaper man is called upon to deal 
with.” The lack of a name for the poem, besides the term “Reply” 
was a handicap, but a temporary title was supplied; one of more 
logical significance by the Emporia News in its Holiday edition 
[December 25], 1883: “It May Be Reality.” The Manhattan Na- 
tionalist, November 23, 1883, put Ware “at the head of Kansas 
poets,” and suggested, “if he would cultivate his talents in this di- 
rection, might secure a national fame.” 

28. The wording and arrangement of the lines is that of the poem as published in the 
Capital. The punctuation, however, follows that of the third edition of the Rhymes of 


Ironquill (1892). In that edition, for the first time, changes were introduced including the 
lines seven, eight, and nine of the third stanza which were revised to read: 

“And are there not along this chain 

Imperfect links that snap in twain 

When caught in logic’s tensile strain?” 

29. In its issue of November 29, 1883, the Lyndon Journal, contrasted McFarland and 

Sen. John J. Ingalls to the disadvantage of the latter as a sceptic. In his Troy Kansas Chief, 
December 13, 1883, Sol Miller biundered in his reading of the Journal’s comment, and at- 
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One of the most remarkable aspects of both the Ware episodes, 
1876 and 1883, is the absence of personal hostility toward Ware, or 
ridicule of his verse or of his ideas. With due regard to the allow- 
ances that properly belong to any attempt at generalization, the 
dictum of “FSM,” in 1876, about Western people and religion may 
again apply—respect for sincere faith even when agnostic toward 
it.3° 

In Ware’s reply to McFarland, which will be referred to hence- 
forth by the later name “Kriterion,” what was his position on reli- 
gious orthodoxy? In “The Washerwoman’s Song” Ware had as- 
sumed the position of doubt, softened by tolerant compassion. In 
“The Real” he had stood his ground, but in “Kriterion” he appeared 
to hedge 

Perhaps—this immortality 
May be indeed reality. 


In order to appreciate more accurately and adequately what had 
happened to Ware’s thinking and feeling, it is well to go still farther 
back into the record. On October 23, 1870, the Daily Monitor had 
printed a poem over the initials “EF W,” the first of his poems found 
there with so explicit an identification. This represented orthodox 
theological certainty. “The Washerwoman’s Song” revealed Ware 
at the other extreme, a confessed agnostic, but also certain he had 
found truth. The text of “The Palace,” of 1870, which Ware never 
saw fit to revive or revise for book publication in the Rhymes of 
Ironquill, follows: 

THE PALACE 

Father, lay aside your paper— 
See the house that I have builded, 

With the blocks which uncle gave me 

Christmas day. 

See! its got a dozen windows, 
On the sides and on the gables, 

And its made so you can see out every way. 


Then its got a little ’zervatory 
Rising from the corner, 
Where a person stands and looks out at the sky. 
And its roof is very pointed, 
And its made of gilded shingles, 
And it rises in the middle very high. 
tributed to it a comparison of Ware and Ingalls; Ware the Christian and Ingalls the sceptic. 
Miller preferred Ingall’s brains to Ware’s piety. This is one of the few unkind Kansas re- 
actions to Ware’s try, and both its error and its animus were evident. If Ware was a 


candidate for the United States senate, Miller suggested, then, “perhaps there is a neces- 
sity for starting a religious boom in his favor.” 


30. Topeka Commonwealth, April 9, 1876. 
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And its got a lot of porticos 

And balconies and arches, 
And great big flights of back steps made of stone; 

And inside there are galleries, 

And staircases and parlors— 

And that’s the kind of house that I will own. 


Father, lay aside your paper— 
There! Why didn’t you look sooner!— 
Its too late now—you should have looked before, 
For the wind came through the doorway, 
And it tilted up the carpet, 
And it wrecked my little palace on the floor. 


That’s the way it always happens— 
When I’ve got my house finished, 
There is always something sure to happen then; 
And there is no use of trying, 
For they crumble to the carpet, 
Though I build them over time and time again. 


Ah, my curly headed builder, 
You have learned the lesson early, 
That there’s something always ruining our schemes; 
Happiness is but a palace, 
Built of hopes and aspirations, 
With its spires and domes and minarets of dreams. 


Ah, my little blue-eyed schemer— 
Many palaces I’ve builded, 
But the gales and storms would come 
with angry strife; 
First the spires and domes and minarets, 
And then after that the palace 
Would be wrecked upon the carpet of my life. 


You will build them—they will crumble, 
And the higher up—the sooner; 
And as often as you build them—o’re and o’re, 
When they’re finished, through the doorway 
Comes the wind that tilts the carpet, 
And the palace crumbles downward to the floor. 


But, my curly headed dreamer— 
In the sky there is a palace, 
And its builded there for those who 
love the truth; 
And its changeless and uncrumbling, 
And the splendor of its beauty, 
Far outrivals all the wildest dreams of youth. 
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The contrast betwen the texts of “The Palace” and of the “Krite- 
rion” is made the more sharp by the titles supplied for the latter by 
the Emporia News, “It May Be Reality.” Ware had reversed him- 
self once, and had gone part way apparently in a return, but had 
not completed the cycle. Yet, candor must insist upon sticking to 
the record, although a good case could be made for the view that 
privately Ware had not abandoned the position of 1876 on “The 
Washerwoman’s Song,” and “The Real,” but purely as a matter of 
expediency, had made a concession to what “FSM” had insisted 
Western People demanded in “fair play” on matters of difference in 
religion—a sincere respect for a genuine religious character, though 
not necessarily acceptance of religious form. Unknown is the reason 
why Ware selected, apparently belatedly, the title “Kriterion,” both 
the idea and the Greek spelling. Yet the public accepted the name 
without any question about the meaning or about orthography. 


Tue Krrrerion Hoax 


All this was written prior to a full realization by the present author 
of the fact that there was a private view of the “Kriterion” episode 
quite different from the public view—in fact, a contradiction of both 
the main facts and the interpretation just given them. In order to 
reconstruct history as a whole, the private view must now be stated. 
The “Kriterion” was not a new poem, and it was not written in reply 
to Judge McFarland. Already it had been published under its 
proper title, “Kriterion,” and over his pen name Ironquill, in the 
Daily Monitor, August 16, 1874, or nearly nine years prior to Mc- 
Farland’s “Open letter.” That was long enough before the episode 
of 1883 that those who may have once known of the earlier printing 
had long since forgotten. Besides, in 1874, so far as can be dis- 
covered, the poem did not attract any attention either at home or 
abroad. Why should it have created so remarkable a flurry in 1883? 
Why did Ware misrepresent it; offer it without its title, and as a 
reply to the open letter? Surely after the remarkable experience 
with “The Washerwoman’s Song” he was aware that he was in the 
presence of an occasion that might involve portentous responses. 
Even though unprepared to answer with a new production, and like 
the preacher who turned his sermon barrel upside down to select off 
the bottom, he must have weighed the choice with care. Why did 
he perpetuate the hoax in the book publication of the Rhymes of 
Ironquill, in 1885, and in the many editions thereafter, by printing 
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the McFarland Open Letter as the link between “The Washer. 
woman’s Song” and “Kriterion?” 

But more important than this physical manipulation of tangible 
facts, is the violence which Ware committed upon himself; upon his 
private intellectual and religious integrity. As pointed out already, 
if “Kriterion” had been written in response to McFarland, it meant 
a retreat in thought. In its true chronology, however, it was a way- 
station along a straight line transition from the orthodoxy of “The 
Palace,” through “Kriterion,” to the agnosticism of “The Washer- 
woman’s Song.” Already, the suggestion has been made that pos- 
sibly it was a concession to his public, an act of expediency, without 
necessarily being a private reversal. That view now becomes more 
insistent, but for a quite different reason. Henceforth the student 
of Ware’s poetry, and admirers of “The Washerwoman’s Song,” or 
of “Kriterion” as individual poems must keep in mind these two 
views, the private and the public, and their irreconcilability. 
Viewed as a whole, truth is complex and challenging. 
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A Chronology of Kansas Political and Military 
Events, 1859-1865 


I. INTRODUCTION 


N January 29, 1861, President James Buchanan signed the bill 
which made Kansas the 34th state. 

For nearly seven years Kansas territory had been strife-torn and 
bloodied by the struggle over slavery. But statehood did not bring 
peace. It was the withdrawal of Southern senators which assured 
the passage of the Kansas bill. Thus joy over the admission of 
Kansas to the Union was tempered by concern over the departure 
of the Southern states. 

War clouds were threatening when President-elect Abraham Lin- 
coln started from Springfield, Ill., to Washington to take the oath 
of office. Because of threats of assassination his route in some areas 
was kept secret. However, he appeared in Philadelphia long enough 
on Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1861, to raise the first flag 
containing the Kansas star to fly at Independence hall. 

Mr. Lincoln’s appearance at Philadelphia was reported in the press 
in part as follows: 


Fettow CrrrzEns.—I am invited and called before you to participate in 
raising above Independence hall the flag of our country, with an additional star 
upon it. (Cheers.) . . . 

I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing here, in this place, 
where were collected together the wisdom, the patriotism, the devotion to prin- 
ciple, from which sprang the institutions under which we live. You have kindly 
suggested to me that in my hands is the task of restoring peace to the present dis- 
tracted condition of the country. I can say in return, Sir, that all the political 
sentiments I entertain have been drawn, so far as I have been able to draw 
them, from the sentiments which originated and were given to the world from 
this hall. I have never had a feeling politically that did not spring from the 
sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independence. I have often pon- 
dered over the dangers which were incurred by the men who assembled here, 
and framed and adopted that Declaration of Independence. I have pondered 
over the toils that were endured by the officers and soldiers of the army who 
achieved that independence. I have often inquired of myself what great prin- 
ciple or idea it was that kept this confederacy so long together. It was not 
the mere matter of the separation of the colonies from the mother land; but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not 
alone to the people of this country, but, I hope, to the world for all future time. 
(Great applause.) It was that which gave promise that in due time the weight 
would be lifted from the shoulders of all men. This is a sentiment embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence. Now, my friends, can this country be 
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saved upon that basis? If it can, I will consider myself one of the happiest men 
in the world, if I can help to save it. If it cannot be saved upon that principle, 
it will be truly awful. But if this country cannot be saved without giving up 
that principle, I was about to say I would rather be assassinated on this spot 
than surrender it. (Applause.) Now, in my view of the present aspect of 
affairs, there need be no bloodshed or war. There is no necessity for it. I 
am not in favor of such a course, and I may say in advance, that there will be 
no bloodshed unless it be forced upon the government, and then it will be com- 
pelled to act in self-defense. (Applause. ) 

My friends, this is wholly an unexpected speech, and I did not expect to be 
called upon to say a word when I came here. I supposed it was merely to do 
something toward raising the flag. I may, therefore, have said something in- 
discreet. (Cries of “No, no.”) I have said nothing but what I am willing to 
live by and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, die by. 

War came, and, though most of the major campaigns were fought 
in the East, some with Kansas troops participating, the state was 
still troubled at home. Skirmishes along the eastern and southern 
borders culminated finally at Mine creek, Linn county. Here, on 
October 25, 1864, the most important Civil War battle in Kansas 
was fought, with nearly 25,000 men engaged. 

Because of the approaching centennials of Kansas statehood and 
of the Civil War, the latter to be observed nationally, the following 
chronology of political and military events covering these stirring 
years is here submitted. Entries for the most part were taken from 
D. W. Wilder’s Annals of Kansas. 


II. THe CHRONOLOGY 
1859 


Ocroser 4.—The Wyandotte constitution, drawn up in the town 
of Wyandotte (now Kansas City, Kan.) in July, 1859, was adopted. 
The popular vote was: For, 10,421; Against, 5,530. 

OcroserR 12.—The Republican “state” convention was held at 
Topeka. 

Ocroser 16.—Capt. John Brown, with 18 men, took possession 
of the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Va. Several were killed and 
wounded before they were captured by federal troops, under Col. 
Robert E. Lee, who battered down the doors. John Brown was 
wounded, and two of his sons were killed. 

Ocroser 22.—Party arrived at site of “Camp on the Pawnee 
Fork” to begin construction. The name was soon changed to Camp 
Alert and later to Fort Larned. 

OcroserR 25.—The Democratic convention was held at Lawrence. 
NoveMBER 8.—Marcus Parrott was elected congressional delegaté 
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from Kansas. Members of the Kansas territorial legislature also 
were elected. 

NoveMseR 30.—Abraham Lincoln arrived in Elwood and made 
a speech. 

DECEMBER 1.—Lincoln made a two-hour speech at Troy and a 
speech of shorter duration at Doniphan. 

DecEMBER 2.—John Brown was hanged for treason at Charles- 
town, Va. 

Lincoln traveled from Doniphan to Atchison, where he spoke 
in the Methodist church. 

DeceMBER 3.—Lincoln arrived in Leavenworth. A welcome had 
been prepared for him and he spoke that night to a large crowd at 
Stockton hall on the topic of popular sovereignty. He mentioned 
the execution of John Brown on the previous day saying: 

Old John Brown has just been executed for treason against a state. We 
cannot object, even though he agreed with us in thinking slavery wrong. That 
cannot excuse violence, bloodshed, and treason. It could avail him nothing 
that he might think himself right. So, if constitutionally we elect a President, 
and therefore you undertake to destroy the Union, it will be our duty to deal 
with you as old John Brown has been dealth with. We shall try to do our 
duty. We hope and believe that in no section will a majority so act as to 
render such extreme measures necessary.—Roy P. Basler, The Collected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln (Rutgers University Press, 1953), v. 3, p. 502. 

DECEMBER 5.—Lincoln spoke again at Leavenworth and remained 
there to observe the voting on state officers. 

DeceMsBeR 7.—Lincoln departed for his home in Illinois and 
Marcus Parrott accompanied him eastward. The Leavenworth 
Times of that date stated: “The River opposite this city has been 
frozen over since Sunday morning. The ice on an average is six 
inches thick, and many persons and horses crossed with safety yes- 
terday.” It is probable that Lincoln was driven across the ice on 
his return to St. Joseph. 

1860 


January 2.—The Kansas Territorial legislature met at Lecomp- 
ton. The council consisted of eight Republicans and five Demo- 
crats; the house, 23 Republicans and 16 Democrats. The legisla- 
ture on January 4 voted to adjourn to Lawrence but Governor 
Medary vetoed the proposal. The legislature passed the adjourn- 
ment measure over his veto on January 5 and 6. 

January 7.—The legislature moved to Lawrence and remained 
in session there until January 18, 1860. 
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January 18.—Gov. Samuel Medary issued a new proclamation, 
summoning the legislature to meet at Lecompton on January 19. 

January 19.—The territorial legislature met at Lecompton but 
again, over the governor’s veto, moved to Lawrence where it stayed 
until adjournment, February 27, 1860. 

Fepruary 14.—The Wyandotte constitution was presented to the 
United States senate. 

Fesruary 15.—Galusha Grow, of Pennsylvania, introduced House 
Bill No. 23 in the U. S. congress to admit Kansas under the Wyan- 
dotte constitution. 

Fesruary 21.—Sen. William H. Seward, of New York, introduced 
Senate Bill No. 194, asking for the admission of Kansas. 

Marcu 16.—James Montgomery and his followers were prevented 
by snow from rescuing some of John Brown’s men at Charlestown, 
Va. 

Marcu 20.—Raids by Missourians on Bourbon county were re- 
ported. 

Marcu 27.—The Democratic convention was held at Atchison. 

Apri 3.—The first rider for the Pony Express left St. Joseph for 
Sacramento, Calif. Until October 26, 1861, the Pony Express was 
the fastest mode of transmitting messages from St. Joseph to the 
west coast. For a period of 18 months, until the telegraph took its 
place, the Pony Express was the vital communication link between 
the east and west coasts. The Kansas portion of the route ran be- 
tween Elwood, via Seneca and Marysville, to the area of present 
Hanover, where it angled northwest into Nebraska. 

Aprit 11.—The U. S. house of representatives voted 134 to 78 to 
admit Kansas under the Wyandotte constitution. 

The Republican convention was held at Lawrence to elect dele- 
gates to the party’s national convention at Chicago, and to select 
presidential electors. 

Aprit. 12.—The clerk of the house reported the Kansas admission 
bill to the senate. 

Apri 13.—The house bill was referred to the senate committee 
on territories. 

May 16.—The house bill was reported back from committee with- 
out recommendations. 

May 29.—Camp Alert was renamed Fort Larned. 

June 5.—Sen. Edward Wade moved to reconsider the bill, but 
the motion was defeated 32 to 26. 

June 7.—Sen. Robert Hunter, of Virginia, moved to postpone ac- 
tion on the Kansas admission bill. His motion carried 32 to 27. 
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NoveMBER 6.—Election of the territorial legislature was held. 

NoveMBER 28.—Governor Medary and Gen. W. S. Harney left 
Leavenworth for Fort Scott. 

DecEMBER 8.—The military expedition sent by the governor of 
Missouri to the Fort Scott vicinity was encamped near the state line. 

DeceMBER 11.—Sen. Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, recalled House 
Bill No. 28. 

DecEMBER 31.—Judge John Pettit of Kansas declared unconsti- 
tutional the law abolishing slavery in Kansas. 


1861 


January 4.—Fort Leavenworth was placed on short mobilization 
notice by Gen. Winfield Scott. Every man and horse was to be 
ready to go to Baltimore at a moment's notice. 

January 7.—The final territorial legislature convened at Le- 
compton and adjourned to Lawrence where it met until February 2. 

January 10.—The governor’s message was presented to the legis- 
lature by George Beebe, acting governor, replacing Medary who 
had resigned. 

January 18.—Sen. James S. Green, of Missouri, proposed an 
amendment to the Kansas admission bill. This amendment pro- 
vided that the Platte river region to the north should be added to 
Kansas, while the Cherokee neutral lands and the Osage lands would 
be cut off on the south. The measure was defeated, 31 to 23. 

January 19.—Sen. Graham N. Fitch, of Indiana, moved to add 
sections 4 and 5 to the measure, constituting Kansas a judicial dis- 
trict of the United States, with “like powers and jurisdiction as the 
district court of the United States for the District of Minnesota.” 
The motion was defeated 27 to 26. 

January 21.—The senators from Mississippi, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida withdrew; the senators from South Carolina had done likewise 
in November, 1860. It has been stated that the presence of those 
members in the senate delayed the passage of the Kansas bill. 

Senator Fitch reintroduced his amendment on the judiciary. It 
was passed 29 to 28. 

January 21.—The senate passed the bill as amended, 36 to 16, 
and sent it to the house for concurrence. 

January 28.—The house suspended its rules so that it could take 
up the Kansas admission bill as amended. The senate amendment 
was concurred in by the house sitting as a committee of the whole, 
and the Kansas bill was passed, 117 to 42. 
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January 29.—Pres. James Buchanan signed the Kansas admission 
bill and Kansas became a state. 

The Leavenworth Daily Conservative published an “extra” con- 
cerning the passage of the Kansas admission bill. 

Fesruary 1.—Both houses of the territorial legislature passed a 
resolution to elect two U. S. senators from the state of Kansas. 

Fesruary 8.—Marcus Parrott, Kansas delegate to congress, ar- 
rived at Lawrence late at night bringing the official notification of 
the admission of Kansas to Governor-elect Robinson. 

Fesruary 9.—The first governor of Kansas, Charles Robinson, 
took the oath of office at Lawrence. The oath was administered 
by Caleb Pratt, county clerk of Douglas county. 

Fesruary 20.—James Montgomery wrote to the governor that 
the southern border of Kansas was in danger of Confederate attack. 

FEBRUARY 22.—President-elect Abraham Lincoln, on his way to 
Washington, paused at Independence hall, Philadelphia, to speak 
and to raise the flag bearing the Kansas star. 

Marcu 5.—An election was held to fill vacancies in the new state 
legislature. 

Marcx 10.—Linn county organized the first militia regiment in 
the state. 

Marcu 26.—The first state legislature convened at Topeka. 

ApriL 4.—James H. Lane and Samuel Pomeroy were chosen by 
the state legislature to be the first U. S. senators from Kansas. 

Apri 12.—Fort Sumter, South Carolina, was fired on by seces- 
sionist troops. 

Aprit. 14.—James H. Lane, senator from Kansas, began enrolling 
troops in the Frontier Guard. This organization was voluntary and 
unofficial and was never mustered into the regular army. Its pri- 
mary mission was to serve as a bodyguard for President Lincoln 
and it was made up of Kansas men who were in Washington for 
the inauguration. On the night of April 18 and several nights fol- 
lowing, the Frontier Guard bivouacked in the East Room of the 
White House. The group was disbanded on May 8. 

Apri 17.—Capt. Samuel Walker, of Lawrence, offered Governor 
Robinson a company of 100 men. A meeting was held in Atchison 
to form a Union military company but some residents cried “Coer- 
cion” and the company was not formed. 

Apri 18.—The steamboat New Sam Gaty arrived at Leavenworth 
from St. Louis with a rebel flag flying. An immense crowd col- 
lected on the levee, and the captain was compelled to take down 
the Confederate ensign. 
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Apri 20.—Seven military companies were trained in Douglas 
county and nine in Leavenworth; one was ordered to Fort Leaven- 
worth for 30-day service. 

Apri 25.—Military companies were being formed in nearly every 
county. 

Apri. 29.—Capt. J. L. Reno, for whom Reno county was later 
named, was placed in charge of the arsenal at Fort Leavenworth. 

May 1.—Rebel flags flew in many places in Missouri. 

May 10.—Capt. Nathaniel Lyon and Col. Francis P. Blair, at the 
head of 6,000 Union volunteers, surrounded the rebel state guard 
at St. Louis, and took them prisoners. 

May 22.—The Republican congressional convention was held 
at Topeka. 

May 28.—The First Kansas volunteer infantry regiment began to 
organize in Leavenworth. 

June 1.—Col. William H. Emory and Maj. S. D. Sturgis arrived at 
Fort Leavenworth from the southwest with United States troops. 

June 3.—General Lyon became commander of the Military De- 
partment of the West. 

The First Kansas infantry regiment was mustered in at Leaven- 
worth. 

A rebel flag was captured by Kansans at Iatan, Mo., and was 
brought to Leavenworth. 

June 4.—The state legislature adjourned. 

June 10.—Capt. Alfred Sully went from Fort Leavenworth to St. 
Joseph, with a force of regulars, to organize a home guard. 

June 11.—M. F. Conway was elected to Kansas’ seat in the U. S. 
house of representatives. 

Capt. William E. Prince and a body of U. S. troops left Fort 
Leavenworth for Kansas City. 

June 13.—Seven companies of the First Kansas left Leavenworth 
for Kansas City. 

June 17.—Governor Robinson called for more troops. 

June 20.—The Second Kansas infantry regiment was mustered 
into service at Kansas City, Mo., for a period of three months. 

June 24.—The First Kansas infantry regiment and regular troops, 
under Maj. Samuel Sturgis, left Kansas City for Springfield, Mo. 

June 25.—James Lane published a statement in the Leavenworth 
Conservative: “On the 20th instant I was duly appointed a Brigadier 
General in the volunteer force of the United States.” 
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June 26.—The Second Kansas infantry regiment left Kansas City 
for a meeting with Major Sturgis in Missouri. 

Jury 4.—Printers in the First and Second Kansas regiments took 
over the Clinton ( Mo.) Journal and published a Union issue, remark- 
ing that the former editor left in “very indecent haste.” 

Jury 7.—Kansas troops under Sturgis joined General Lyon at 
Grand river. 

Juty 8.—The Kansas senators, James H. Lane and Samuel C. 
Pomeroy, drew lots to determine the length of their terms in the 
U. S. senate. 

Juty 12.—Organization of the Fifth Kansas cavalry regiment was 
started. 

Juty 15.—The Third Kansas regiment was organized with James 
Montgomery as its colonel. The Third and Fourth Kansas regi- 
ments were consolidated to form the Tenth Kansas infantry regi- 
ment, April 3, 1862. 

Juty 24.—The First battery of light artillery was mustered into 
service. Thomas Bickerton was the captain. 

Juty 25.—By a vote at a Union meeting in Leavenworth, business 
houses were to close early every day to allow all citizens time for 
military drill. 

Aucust 9.—The rebel John Matthews drove 60 Union families 
from the Neutral lands. 

Avucust 10.—The Battle of Wilson’s creek was fought south of 
Springfield, Mo. Troops from the First and Second Kansas regi- 
ments took an active part. 

Avucust 17.—General Lane began to fortify Camp Lincoln, Bour- 
bon county. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—The Battle of Dry Wood. Union men under Cols. 
James Montgomery, C. R. Jennison, and H. P. Johnson and Capts. 
Thomas Moonlight, John Ritchie, James M. [?] Williams, and John E. 
Stewart fought the rebels under Gen. James S. Rains. 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Atchison was in danger of invasion by rebels from 
Missouri. Five companies went to her assistance from Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Doniphan counties. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—The First Kansas infantry regiment was located at 
Hannibal, Mo. 

SEPTEMBER 10.—The Sixth Kansas cavalry was mustered into serv- 
ice at Fort Scott. It had been organized in July. 
SEPTEMBER 12.—Humboldt was sacked by rebels. 
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SEPTEMBER 15.—The Second Kansas infantry regiment arrived in 
Leavenworth and was given a public reception. 

SEPTEMBER 20.—The “John Brown’s body” song was first sung in 
Leavenworth. The song originated with Union soldiers at Fort 
Warren, Mass. 

SEPTEMBER 21.—Col. William R. Judson of the Sixth Kansas regi- 
ment returned from the Neutral lands, having routed the Confederate 
marauders. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—Lane took Osceola, Mo., and burned it. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—Lane’s brigade arrived in Kansas City, joining 
forces under Sturgis. 

Ocroser.—Organization of the Third Kansas battery was begun. 

Ocroser 11.—Sturgis and Lane left for Springfield, Mo. 

Octoser 16.—Humboldt was attacked by rebels for the second 
time and burned. 

Ocroser 24.—Organization of the Ninth Kansas cavalry was be- 
gun. 

OcroserR 25.—Gardner, Johnson county, was sacked by Missou- 
rians. 

OcroserR 27.—The organization of the Eighth Kansas infantry 
regiment was completed. 

Ocroser 28.—The Seventh Kansas cavalry regiment was organ- 
ized at Fort Leavenworth. 

Ocroser 30.—Settlers were driven from Mine creek in Linn 
county. 

Ocroser 31.—The Second Kansas infantry regiment, a 90-day 
unit, was honorably discharged. 

NoveMBER 2.—Lane and Sturgis reached Springfield, Mo. 

NovEMBER 5.—Votes for the state legislature and a location for 
the state capital were cast. Topeka received the majority of the 
votes, thus making it the permanent capital of Kansas. Lawrence 
was second in the balloting. Whisky Point, near Fort Riley, re- 
ceived two votes! 

NovEMBER 12.—A new military area, the Department of Kansas, 
was established with Maj. Gen. David Hunter in charge. 

NoveMBER 15.—The Kansas brigade returned to Fort Scott. 

NoveMBER 27.—The Third Kansas battery was mustered at Leav- 
enworth. 

NoveMsBER 30.—Gen. James Denver was ordered to report to Fort 
Scott. 
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DeceMBER 11.—Rebels raided Potosi, Linn county. 

DeceMBER 14.—Maj. H. H. Williams and his Third Kansas regi- 
ment took Papinsville and Butler, Mo. 

DeceMBER 20.—The Eighth Kansas infantry was located at West- 
port, Mo. One hundred contrabands, freed by Colonel Anthony 
at Independence, arrived at Leavenworth. 

DeceMBER 31.—The First Kansas infantry regiment was ordered 
to Kansas City and Fort Scott. 


1862 


January 9.—Capt. John Brown, Jr., arrived at Leavenworth with 
enough men to fill his company, which was Co. K, Seventh Kansas 
cavalry. The men in Brown’s company were mainly from Ohio. 

January 14.—The state legislature met at Topeka. 

January 15.—Union Indians were defeated in the Indian terri- 
tory, and were driven to Kansas. They encamped on Fall river. 

January 20.—The Second Kansas cavalry was ordered from Fort 
Leavenworth to Quindaro (now part of present Kansas City). 

January 21.—The decision of the supreme court, declaring the 
election of the governor in 1861 illegal, was published. The opinion 
was handed down by Chief Justice Thomas Ewing, Jr. This de- 
cision was considered a defeat for Senator Lane in his attempt to 
remove Governor Robinson from office. 

January 23.—The Thirteenth Wisconsin volunteer regiment ar- 
rived at Fort Leavenworth. 

January 27.—James H. Lane arrived in Leavenworth, supposedly 
as a major general, to take command of an expedition to the South. 

January 29.—The Ninth Wisconsin volunteer regiment arrived 
at Fort Leavenworth. 

January 30.—Investigations were begun in the house of repre- 
sentatives against Gov. Charles Robinson, Secretary of State John 
W. Robinson, and State Auditor George S. Hillyer “for high mis- 
demeanors in office” relating to the sale of state bonds. 

FeBRUARY.—The supreme court held that laws passed by the 
territorial legislature, after Kansas became a state, were valid. 

Fesruary 14.—The report of the house committee on the ne- 
gotiation of state bonds was published. It concluded with a reso- 
lution to impeach the governor, auditor, and secretary of state. 

Fepruary 26.—Gen. James Lane wrote the legislature that he 
would not lead a military expedition but would resign his commis- 
sion and return to the U. S. senate. 
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Fesruary 28.—The Daily Inquirer, a rebel organ, was started in 
Leavenworth. A meeting was called to mob the newspaper. D. W. 
Wilder and M. W. Delahay addressed the mob, advocating free 
speech and the meeting of argument with argument. 

The Third Kansas battery was assigned to the Second Kansas 
cavalry regiment. 

Marcu 1.—Three seats in the state senate were declared vacant 
because the senators had accepted commissions in the volunteer serv- 
ice. They were friends of Governor Robinson and enemies of Sena- 
tor Lane. 

Marcu 6.—The legislature adjourned. 

Marcu 7.—The notorious William Quantrill, alias Charley Hart, 
plundered Aubrey, in Johnson county, and killed at least three 
citizens. 

Marcu 14.—John A. Martin, lieutenant colonel of the Eighth Kan- 
sas regiment, was appointed provost marshal at Leavenworth. 

Marcu 15.—Kansas soldiers at Fort Riley destroyed the office 
of the Kansas Frontier News, at Junction City, believing it to be a 
disloyal newspaper. 

General Denver was ordered to take command in Kansas. Gen. 
George W. Deitzler was to join Gen. Samuel R. Curtis in Arkansas. 

Marcu 26.—The First Colorado regiment was defeated at Pi- 
geon’s Ranch, New Mexico. This regiment was reportedly made up 
of Kansas men. 

Marcu 27.—The Ninth Kansas cavalry was mustered in at Leav- 
enworth. 

The Ninth Kansas volunteer regiment was renamed the Second 
Kansas cavalry. 

Apri 8.—Robert Mitchell and James Blunt were appointed brig- 
adier generals. 

May 2.—Gen. James Blunt took command of the Department of 
Kansas. 

The First Indian regiment was organized at Le Roy, by Robert 
Furnas. 

May 8.—Congress appropriated $100,000 to pay the Lane bri- 
gade. 

May 11.—The Jayhawker, Marshall Cleveland, alias Moore, alias 
Metz, was killed at the Marias des Cygnes river by men of the Sixth 
Kansas regiment. He once had been a captain in Jennison’s regi- 
ment, and stole in the name of liberty. 

May 24—Col. William A. Barstow, of the Third Wisconsin, was 
appointed provost marshal general for the state. Maj. Elias A. 
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Calkins, of the Third Wisconsin, received the appointment as pro- 
vost marshal for Leavenworth. 

May 27-29.—The First, Seventh, and Eighth Kansas regiments, 
the Second Kansas battery, and the Twelfth and Thirteenth Wis- 
consin regiments sailed for Corinth, Miss. 

May 30.—Col. William Weer, of the Tenth Kansas, was given 
command of an Indian expedition. 

June.—The first reoccupation of any part of the Indian territory, 
now Oklahoma, since May, 1861, was made by Kansas troops, who 
marched almost to Fort Gibson. 

June 2-16.—The Kansas senate met as a court of impeachment. 
Secretary of State John W. Robinson and Auditor George S. Hillyer 
were impeached and removed from office, while Gov. Charles Rob- 
inson was acquitted. 

June 15.—The Leavenworth Inquirer was suppressed by General 
Blunt. 

June 18.—D. R. Anthony, lieutenant colonel of the Seventh 
Kansas, issued the following order: “Any officer or soldier of this 
command who shall arrest and deliver to his master a fugitive 
slave, shall be summarily and severely punished, according to the 
laws relative to such crimes.” For issuing this order Colonel An- 
thony was arrested and deprived of his command in Tennessee. 

June 20.—Decision of U. S. Attorney General Edward Bates: 
“The absence of Governor Robinson from the State did not create 
the disability contemplated by the Constitution of Kansas, by which 
the Lieutenant Governor would be authorized to perform the duties 
of Governor.” The need for this decision came about when Gov- 
ernor Robinson and Lieutenant Governor Root appointed different 
men to the colonelcy of the Seventh Kansas regiment. 

JunE 22.—The organization of the Second Indian regiment be- 
gan. 

June 30.—Bill and Jim Anderson, Quantrill and others, raided 
into Lyon county, shooting several people and stealing horses. 

Aucust 4.—James Lane opened a recruiting office in Leaven- 
worth for negro and white troops. 

Avucust 8.—General Blunt left Leavenworth to take command 
of the expedition in the Indian territory. 

Avucust 12.—Preston B. Plumb and Edmund G. Ross were en- 
listing men for the Eleventh Kansas regiment. 

Aucust 15.—Quantrill issued orders that men going to federal 
posts to enlist would be shot when captured. 
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SEPTEMBER.—Organization of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Kan- 
sas regiments began. 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Quantrill raided Olathe, killing several men, and 
destroying offices of the Mirror and Herald. 

Governor Robinson issued an order for complete organization 
of the militia. 

SEPTEMBER 10.—Organization of the Second battery began. 

SEPTEMBER 14.—Thomas Ewing, Jr., chief justice of Kansas, was 
mustered as colonel of the Eleventh Kansas cavalry regiment. 

John Halderman was appointed major general of the militia 
of northern Kansas, 

SEPTEMBER 15.—The Eleventh Kansas cavalry regiment was 
mustered at Fort Leavenworth. 

SEPTEMBER 16.—Organization of the Third Indian regiment be- 
gan. 

SEPTEMBER 17.—The Republican state convention was held at 
Topeka. 

SEPTEMBER 18.—D. R. Anthony resigned from the Seventh Kan- 
sas regiment and returned to Leavenworth. 

SEPTEMBER 20.—The Thirteenth Kansas cavalry regiment was 
mustered at Atchison. 

SEPTEMBER 29.—The Union state convention was held at Law- 
rence. 

SEPTEMBER 30.—The Twelfth Kansas infantry regiment was 
mustered at Paola. 

Ocroser 1—The Democratic state convention was held at To- 
peka. 

Ocroser 17.—Quantrill and his gang raided Johnson county, 
killing three men and burning 13 buildings. 

The First Kansas Colored regiment was organized near Fort 
Lincoln, Bourbon county. It was ordered to Baxter Springs. The 
Thirteenth regiment was at Fort Scott, the Twelfth on the eastern 
border and the Eleventh had gone to join Blunt. 

November 4.—An election was held for state officers, members 
of the state legislature and a U. S. representative. 

DeceMBER 7.—General Blunt won a victory at Prairie Grove, 
Ark. He also gained victories at Newtonia, October 4; Old Fort 
Wayne, October 22; and Cane Hill, November 28. Blunt’s forces 
took Van Buren, December 29. 
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1863 


January 13.—The state legislature met at Topeka. 

The First Colored regiment was mustered at Fort Scott. 

January 17.—Fort Scott was re-established as a permanent mili- 
tary post. 

Fesruary 10.—The Leavenworth Daily Inquirer, a secession 
paper, ceased to exist. The presses were destroyed, the type thrown 
out the window and cases burned. 

Marcu 3.—The legislature adjourned. 

Marcu 13.—Thomas Ewing, Jr., was appointed a brigadier gen- 
eral. 

Aprit.—The Fourteenth Kansas cavalry began to organize. 

June 1.—Sidney Clarke was appointed provost marshal for Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

June 11.—Col. James Montgomery, of Kansas, with his Colored 
regiment, left Hilton Head for a raid in Georgia. 

Jury 1.—Col. James Williams, with 800 men of the First Kansas 
Colored regiment and 500 Indians, defeated a force of Texans 
under the Cherokee Stand Watie at Cabin Creek. 

Jury 4.—The surrender of Vicksburg, Miss. Troops of the First 
Kansas regiment took part in the campaign. 

Juty 17.—Blunt gained a victory over Cooper at Honey Springs, 
south of the Arkansas river in Indian territory. 

Avucust 21.—Quantrill and his guerrillas raided and sacked Law- 
rence. Approximately 200 buildings were burned and nearly 150 
persons were killed. 

SEPTEMBER.—The Fifteenth Kansas cavalry regiment was or- 
ganized to protect border towns from further raids. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—A Republican convention was held at Paola. A 
resolution was passed asking for the removal of Gens. John M. 
Schofield and Thomas Ewing and the establishment of a new mili- 
tary department. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—The Battle of Chickamauga, in Georgia. Mem- 
bers of the Eighth Kansas regiment took an active part. 

Ocroser 6.—General Blunt and a small escort were attacked 
near Baxter Springs by Quantrill and his Confederate guerrillas. 
Blunt escaped, but most of his men were killed. Fort Blair was 
also attacked, but the guerrillas were repelled and several were 
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Kansas up to this date had furnished the Union 9,613 white 
troops, 2,262 Indians, and one Colored regiment. 

Ocroser 15.—The Fifteenth Kansas cavalry regiment was mus- 
tered at Fort Leavenworth. 

OcroseR 25.—Col. Powell Clayton and the Fifth Kansas regiment 
took part in the Battle of Pine Bluff, Ark. Negro noncombatants 
were used to barricade the streets. 

NovEMBER 3.—The general election was held in Kansas. State 
representatives, district attorneys and a chief justice of the supreme 
court were elected. 

NovEMBER 25.—The Battle of Chattanooga, Tenn. The Eighth 
Kansas regiment was instrumental in securing Mission Ridge and 
Orchard Knob. 

DECEMBER 18.—Col. William Phillips defeated a rebel force 
near Fort Gibson. 

1864 


January 1.—Kansas was made a military department with Gen. 
Samuel Curtis in command. 

January 12.—The Kansas legislature met at Topeka. 

FEBRUARY 6.—The Seventh Kansas cavalry regiment was given 
a reception in Leavenworth. 

Eight senators and 19 members of the house protested the forth- 
coming election of a U. S. senator. 

Fesruary 9.—Sitting in joint convention, the two houses elected 
a senator for the term that began March 4, 1865. Gov. Thomas 
Carney was declared elected but never claimed the office. 

FEBRUARY 20.—The Battle of Olustee, Fla. Col. James Mont- 
gomery, commanding Colored troops, was in this battle. 

FepRUARY 29.—A reception for the Eighth Kansas infantry regi- 
ment was held at Leavenworth. 

Marcu 1.—The legislature adjourned. 

Apri 20.—The War Department credited the state with 1,529 
Colored troops. 

Aprit 21.—The Republican state convention was held at Topeka. 

Aprit 80.—A battle at Jenkin’s Ferry, Ark. Members of the 
Second Kansas cavalry participated. 

May 4.—Kansas had raised 4,500 troops in excess of all calls. 

June.—Fort Ellsworth, later known as Fort Harker, was estab- 
lished. 
June 1—Democratic state convention was held at Topeka. 
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June 17.—The First Kansas infantry regiment was mustered out 
at Fort Leavenworth, with the exception of two companies of 
veterans who were mustered at Bovina, Miss., to form the Veteran 
battalion, First infantry. 

Jury 2.—Capt. William Matthews began to raise a Colored bat- 
tery. 

General Curtis was authorized to raise a regiment of “Hundred 
Days” men. It was to be called the Seventeenth Kansas regiment. 

Juty 27.—Confederate Gen. Richard M. Gano attacked an out- 
post at Fort Smith, Ark., capturing Capt. David F. Medford and 
82 of his Sixth Kansas men. 

Jury 28.—The Seventeenth Kansas infantry regiment was mus- 
tered at Fort Leavenworth. 

Avucust 3.—A state convention of Colored men was held; they 
asked that the word, “white,” be struck from the constitution. 

Avucust 10.—Indians made a serious raid on the Little Blue river 
near Marysville. 

Avucust 29.—Four companies of the Fifth Kansas, commanded 
by Maj. Samuel Walker, arrived at Leavenworth. 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Fort Zarah was established by General Curtis. 
He named it for his son, who was killed at the Baxter Springs mas- 
sacre, 

SEPTEMBER 8.—The Republican state convention was held at 
Topeka. 

SEPTEMBER 13.—Republican Union state convention was held at 
Topeka. 

Ocroser 1.—Confederate Gen. Sterling Price was reported ad- 
vancing toward Kansas. 

Ocroser 8.—Gov. Thomas Carney called out the state militia, 
Maj. Gen. George Deitzler commanding. 

Ocroser 10.—General Curtis proclaimed martial law in Kansas. 

Ocroser 14.—General Blunt moved from Olathe to Hickman 
Mills, Mo. His command was organized into three brigades. 

Ocroser 16.—Blunt moved toward Lexington, Mo., with two 
brigades. 

Ocroser 19.—Blunt met the Confederate army and was driven 
back. 

Ocroser 20.—Blunt moved to Independence, Mo. General 
Moonlight was defeated at the Battle of the Little Blue. 

OctoBeR 22.—The Battle of the Big Blue was fought, ending in 
a Union victory. 
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Kansas had an estimated 20,000 men under arms. 

OcroseR 23.—The Battle of Westport, with General Price’s line 
extending west nearly to the Shawnee Methodist Mission in Kan- 
sas. The rebels were defeated and began to retreat. 

OcrosEeR 24.—Price’s army entered Kansas in Linn county, and 
camped at Trading Post on the Marais des Cygnes. 

OcroseR 25.—The Battle of Mine Creek. Kansas troops met 
and routed the Confederate army. 

Ocroser 26.—Generals Curtis and Blunt, along with their bri- 
gades, started to follow the retreating Confederates. 

OcroseR 27.—Governor Carney ordered the militia members to 
return to their homes. 

OctoserR 28.—The Sixteenth Kansas cavalry regiment was mus- 
tered at Fort Leavenworth. 

The Battle of Newtonia, Mo. Blunt began the fight alone but 
later was reinforced by Sanborn. The rebels abandoned the field. 

OcroseR 29.—Gen. William S. Rosecrans ordered all troops in 
his departments to return to their districts; however, Gen. U. S. 
Grant ordered the pursuit of Price to be resumed. 

NovEMBER 8.—The pursuit of Price was discontinued when Gen- 
erals Curtis and Blunt reached the Arkansas river. 

State and national elections were held. Members of the state 
legislature, state officers and national congressmen were elected; 
also several amendments to the state constitution were approved. 


1865 


January 10.—The state legislature met at Topeka. 

January 12.—James H. Lane was re-elected U. S. senator. 

January 19.—The legislature adjourned until January 23, to take 
a railroad excursion to Lawrence and Wyandotte. 

Fesruary 7.—Gen. G. M. Dodge took command of Fort Leaven- 
worth, succeeding Gen. Samuel R. Curtis. 

Fesruary 15.—Kansas received a draft call for the first time. 
Due to an error the state had not been given full credit for her 
volunteers. 

Fesruary 20.—The legislature adjourned. 

FesruARY 21.—The Eleventh Kansas regiment left Fort Riley for 
Fort Kearny. 

Fepruary 25.—Gen. Thomas Ewing, Jr., resigned his command 
and left the army. 

Marcu 15.—The draft in Kansas was suspended. 
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Marcu 18.—Five Kansas regiments left Fort Smith. 

Aprit 9.—End of the Civil War. 

Apri 14.—Assassination of President Lincoln, by John Wilkes 
Booth. 

During the four years of the Civil War, Kansas supplied 17 
regiments, three batteries, two Negro regiments and a Negro bat- 
tery. Altogether Kansas is reported to have contributed 18,069 
white troops and 2,080 Negroes; an excess of more than 3,000 over 
all calls. The census of 1860 gave Kansas a white male population 
between the ages of 18 and 45 as only 27,976 and less than 300 
male Negroes. 
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Mark W. Delahay: Peripatetic Politician 


A Historica Case Stupy 
Joun G. CLARK 


HE Democratic party, in territorial Kansas, was the victim of 

a deep split engendered by the slavery issue. One faction, 
composed mainly of Missourians settling in Kansas, supported 
slavery. A second faction viewed slavery on grounds of expediency 
and refused to condone the militant tactics of the Proslavery group. 
As a result of this factionalism Democrats labored under a mani- 
fest disadvantage in the contest for political control of Kansas. 
The Democratic party was early associated in the minds of the 
electorate with the Proslavery faction, and the possibility of Demo- 
cratic ascendancy in Kansas became more remote in proportion 
to the mounting free-state sentiment of the settlers. 

Representative of the group opposed to both Abolitionist and 
Proslavery factions was the politically ubiquitous Mark W. Dela- 
hay, a Democrat, and editor of the Leavenworth Kansas Territorial 
Register. Delahay was cognizant of the weak Democratic position 
in Kansas and threw his support to the formation of the Topeka 
Free-State government in the spring of 1856, although retaining 
his position as a Douglas Democrat. The effort at Topeka proved 
to be a failure but it served the purpose of consolidating the various 
Free-State groups on a political level. These groups were soon to 
furnish the nucleus of the Republican party in Kansas. Mark W. 
Delahay was to be one of the founding fathers of Kansas Repub- 
licanism. This study will attempt to trace the reasons and moti- 
vation behind Delahay’s change in politics. One factor, and prob- 
ably the decisive one, was Delahay’s long association and friendship 
with Abraham Lincoln. 

According to Delahay, his acquaintance with Lincoln began in 
1835 in Illinois when both were circuit lawyers.!_ A newspaper man 
in Kansas, Delahay had gained his experience in the Illinois of the 
1840’s and had conducted a Democratic paper, the Virginia (TIIl.) 


Jonn G. Crark, native of New Jersey, received his B. A. degree from Park College, 

Parkville, Mo., in 1954. He is currently a graduate student in history and an assistant 
instructor of Western civilization at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
_ 1. Mark W. Delahay, Abraham Lincoln (New_York, Daniel H. Newhall, 1939—a 
limited edition, reprinted from the Unique Broadside, issued by M. W. Delahay about 
—-* p. [2]. Delahay was also a distant relative of Lincoln’s, having married the latter’s 
Si cousin. 
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Observer in 1848-1849. About 1840 Delahay was editor of a Whig 
paper, the Naples (IIl.) Post.? 

Politically, then, Delahay was both Whig and Democrat during 
this decade. He participated in the Whig nominating convention 
of 1846 prior t> t'.e congressional elections. According to Delahay, 
his role was crucial. In 1840 the Whig party came to an agreement 
within the Springfield congressional district that congressmen were 
to be chosen by rotation. Abraham Lincoln obtained the position 
guaranteeing nomination in 1846. In that year another Whig 
leader attempted to supplant Lincoln. This move was defeated 
by a series of articles composed by Delahay in Whig papers. Dela- 
hay was a member of the five-man committee choosing the per- 
manent officers of the convention and thus in a position to exert 
some influence over the choice of personnel on the nominating 
and resolutions committees. Both committees were eventually 
composed of Lincoln’s partisans. Furthermore, Lincoln had in 
January, 1846, expressed doubt as to his receiving the Cass county 
vote. Delahay was delegate from Cass county and in November, 
1845, had been active in Lincoln’s interest. Much to Lincoln’s 
surprise, Cass county was delivered for Lincoln,* at least partially 
as a result of Delahay’s efforts. According to Delahay “. . . 
in a letter Mr. Lincoln did me the high honor of ascribing his 
success to my efforts.”* Delahay was, perhaps unknowingly, cul- 
tivating a future patron for his political wares. 

Elections under the Topeka constitution, which Delahay had 
aided in constructing, were held in January, 1856. Charles Robin- 
son and W. Y. Roberts were elected governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor; and Delahay was named representative to congress.° The 
Free-State government organized in March, 1856, and elected 
James H. Lane and Andrew H. Reeder as senators from Kansas. 

Territorial comment on Delahay’s nomination and election was 
generally favorable. The Lawrence Herald of Freedom accepted 
Delahay as a Douglas Democrat who would serve to make the 
ticket popular in “those districts of Kansas where freedom is not 
regarded as infinitely preferable to slavery, but is weighed in the 


2. Franklin W. Scott, Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois 1814-1879 (Collections 
of the Illinois State Historical Library, v. 6, Springfield, 1910), pp. 258, 345. 

8. Donald W. Riddle, Lincoln Runs for Congress (Abraham Lincoln Association, Spring- 
field, Ill., Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 1948), pp. 154-156, 

4. Delahay, op. cit., p. 4. 

5. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, December 29, 1855, January 19, 1856. On Decem- 
ber 29 the Herald cited Robert Klotz and M. F. Conway as his competitors in the Law- 
rence convention of December, 1855. Delahay ran unopposed in the elections. On the 
evening of December 22, 1855, Proslavery groups from Missouri invaded Delahay’s Leaven- 
worth office, destroyed it, and threw his printing press into the Missouri river. 
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balance of political expediency, and found to be rather more de- 
sirable, if anything, to the peculiar infamy of the South.” ® 

Sometime shortly after the Topeka legislature adjourned, Lane 
and Delahay left Kansas and traveled eastward. <A biographer 
of Lane has indicated that Delahay was present at the Cincinnati 
Democratic National convention in June, 1856.7 However, Jchn 
Speer, contemporary of Lane and Delahay, and biographer of the 
former, reported a conversation with Delahay stating that Lane 
and Delahay both campaigned for Fremont in 1856. Allegec!y, 
the Republican party invited Delahay and Lane to New Englanc 
“for an assault on Democratic Connecticut.” ® 

It is certain that Delahay was in Washington, D. C., in July, 
1856. In a letter to Governor Robinson and Lane, Delahay reported 
that Governor Shannon was on his way to Kansas with express 
instructions from Buchanan to arrest and punish “any and all per- 
sons that may take part in the organization of the Independent 
State Govt. . . .”® 

Delahay’s forebodings were turned into actualities in July. Gov- 
ernor Robinson had been arrested in May, 1856, and then came 
the dispersion of the Free-State legislature. Armed parties of both 
Free-State and Proslavery men roamed the territory with occasional 
meetings and skirmishes. A new governor, John W. Geary, ar- 
rived replacing the dismissed Governor Shannon. In October elec- 
tions were held for representatives to the territorial legislature 
and on the question of calling a convention to form a state con- 
stitution. The Free-State men boycotted the elections and the 
question was affirmatively answered. 

Where was M. W. Delahay during these momentous times? As the 
Illinois State Register put it, “one Mark W. Delahay, sometime gen- 
eral loafer from Kansas, shrieks for freedom at a Republican meet- 
ing at Carlinville.”*° Delahay was on the stump in Illinois cam- 
paigning for Fremont. One can imagine that Delahay, as a bona 
fide Kansan, stumping for a party based on anti-slavery principles 


6. Ibid. 


7. Wendell H. Stephenson, The Political Career of General James H. Lane (Publications 
of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, v. 3 [1930] ), p. 61. 

8. John Speer, Life of Gen. James H. Lane, “the Liberator of Kansas” (Garden City, 
Kan., 1897), p. 108. 

9. Mark W. Delahay to General Robinson, Colonel Lane and others, Washington, 
D. C., February 16, 1856.—‘“Robinson Papers,” Mss, division, Kansas State Historical 
Society, Topeka (hereafter cited as K.S.H.S.). Delahay from the beginning of the Topeka 
movement had expressed doubt as to its legality, stating that “the power of a Territorial 
Government ceases only by an act of the body which created it.”—Kansas Territorial 
Register, Leavenworth, December 22, 1855. 

10. Illinois State Register, Springfield, October 18, 1856, quoted in Albert J. Beveridge, 
Abreham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (4 vols., Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1928), v. 4, p. 56 
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and advocating the admission of “Bleeding Kansas” as a free state, 
made full use of his oratorical powers. The 1,300,000 votes gar- 
nered by the Republicans in the nation could not have failed to 
impress Delahay. Flexibility and willingness to advance with the 
times were characteristics of Delahay throughout this amorphous 
period. He was not yet ready to make a final political commit- 
ment but when he did it would be the right one. 

Lincoln’s stature as a Republican leader was on the rise in Il- 
linois and Delahay probably possessed the necessary political 
astuteness to recognize this trend. In fact, one biographer of Lin- 
coln has asserted that during the entire territorial period Delahay 
was merely the echo of Lincoln in Kansas. This same authority 
referred to Delahay as a “dissolute Illinois attorney” who was 
“among the broken-down politicians, unsuccessful lawyers, and 
failures in business who . . . went to the new Territories for 
‘another chance.’”?4_ Although Delahay may have been in touch 
with Lincoln during the earlier territorial period, the former's forth- 
right stand on the Kansas-Nebraska act and its correlative prin- 
ciple, popular sovereignty, seems to invalidate such a conclusion.” 
Delahay perceived that the advocacy of a Democratic position in 
Kansas was of little value in terms of popular support. However, 
he remained, at least outwardly, until the presidential campaign 
of 1856, a faithful exponent of Democracy. In explaining Delahay’s 
position, it seems reasonable to conclude that since Lincoln and 
the Republican party did not prove themselves nationally until 
1856, a sudden switch of politics would have been premature 
and could have resulted in political suicide. 

The year 1857 opened inauspiciously for Free-Staters and Re- 
publicans of all shades. In March the supreme court announced 
the Dred Scott decision which actually destroyed the basic prin- 
ciple upon which the Republican party had organized, that of 
recognizing congressional authority over slavery in the territories. 
The Republican bete noire, Slavocracy, was stirring aggressively. 

In Kansas the Proslavery territorial legislature had issued a 
call for a June election of delegates to a constitutional convention, 
which framed, in October, a constitution legalizing slavery. Dur- 
ing the same month the Free-State party captured decisive majori- 


1l. Ibid, v. 3, pp. 308, 309. 


12. Kansas Territorial Register, July 7, 28, August 4, 11, 1855. See, also, last issue 
of Register, December 22, 1855, for Delahay’s effort to keep any mention of slavery out of 
the Topeka constitution. See, also, Daily Kansas Freeman, Topeka, October 26, 1855, 
for pes resolution introduced in the Topeka convention supporting the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act. 





Mark William Delahay 
(1817-1879) 


Early Leavenworth publisher and a friend of Abraham Lincoln. Copy 
of a painting in the collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
Topeka. 
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ties in both houses of the territorial legislature. The passage 
of the Lecompton constitution led to the famous, or infamous, 
Lecompton debates in congress with Douglas combating the 
Buchanan machine in an effort to defeat the bill admitting Kansas 
under the Lecompton constitution. Passing in the senate, the 
bill failed in the house and in April the house approved the Crit- 
tenden-Montgomery amendment providing for resubmission of 
the constitution to a popular vote." 

Delahay’s reaction to these events is illuminated in a letter to 
Douglas in April, 1858: 
Last night the Steamer brought us the glad news of the defeat of Lecompton 
in the House (or rather what we regard as equal to a defeat) . . . the 
people collected on the Hill by the Eldridge House, Drum & fife and a torch 
light procession with loud calls for me, and the occasion forced me from my 
sick room . . . to speak to the vast crowd. I could not do less than my 
duty to you and Crittenden . . . I desire to assure you that all past dif- 
ferences between you and me upon political views, I am disposed as much to 
regret as I am to forgive; . . . you [I] am at your command whenever 
I can testify my greatfulness to you.!4 


Then came the compromise English bill and the rejection of the 
Lecompton constitution in August, 1858, by Kansas voters. Dela- 
hay’s position, a study in equivocation, is expressed in a letter to 
Abraham Lincoln in June, 1858. In regard to political parties in 
Kansas, Delahay stated that: 

there are some here who are trying to get up an organization of a 
Bensies party, but I am oppose[d] to any such folly . . . & again there 
are others who are trying to inaugurate a Republican party which I also regard 
as bad policy . . . and to which I am opposed, at least until we become 
a State; . . . I have today offered to Bet an even Bet of $100 that you 
will be the next Senator from IIls.15 


The definitive test of strength between Lincoln and Douglas was 
yet to come. When it came, Delahay was to be on hand to play 
an active, if somewhat unethical, role. 

As the summer of 1858 commenced, Delahay’s field of activities 
had moved from Kansas back to Illinois. The contest between 
Douglas and Lincoln for Douglas’ seat in the United States senate 


13. In an extra-legal election on the entire constitution, held in January, 1858, it was 
rejected 10,226 to 161. 

14. Mark W. Delahay to Stephen A. Douglas, Wyandotte, April 7, 1858.—“Stephen 
A. Douglas Papers,” University of Chicago. Copy in the possession of Dr. Robert W. 
Johannsen, University of Illinois. Delahay had served with Douglas in the Nauvoo expedi- 
tion against the Illinois Mormons in 1846, 

15. Mark W. Delahay to Abraham Lincoln, Leavenworth, June 13, 1858.—‘“Lincoln 
Papers,” Libr of Congress, copy in the possession of Dr. Robert W. Johannsen. See, 
seo, oy wing, Jr., to R. B, Mitchell, December 15, 1858.—“Ewing Papers,” 
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had begun, and on May 18, 1858, Lincoln and Delahay, along with 
other Illinois Republicans, spoke in Edwardsville.** This procedure 
was followed again in Moro, IIl., a short time later.!* 

Stephen A. Douglas was in a precarious position. A letter from 

Delahay to Lyman Trumbull is illustrative of the type of opposition 
Douglas faced. Said Delahay: 
Last night with Brown, English, and Lieb (mail agent),18 I spent several hours; 
Lieb is drilling the faithful, and I of late, have made a few speaches, sort of 
Douglass speaches. Lincoln and I went out to Edwardsville Tuesday. . . . 
Lincoln made a fine Republican speach. My speach did not please the Re- 
publicans, [but] by Brown and Lincoln, it was understood what I should say 
beforehand; my policy is to back up Douglass until after the Buckhanan con- 
vention nominate their state ticket, then I am for Lincoln.19 


One authority maintains that Delahay’s motive in stumping for 
Douglas was his bitter hatred for the “little giant.” °° It is doubtful 
that Delahay hated Douglas. Actually the Republicans found en- 
dorsement of Douglas to be a valuable expedient to prevent Bu- 
chanan men from harmonizing with the Douglas wing. Delahay 
had reached that phase in his career where he felt that the correct, 
politique, and final political allegiance could be consummated 
with safety. And the allegiance was between Delahay and the 
man, Lincoln, rather than with the Republican party. In any 
event, Delahay now concentrated his efforts on securing the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, whom Delahay did not hesitate to advise,” and on 
denouncing Douglas. 

Delahay had now achieved orthodoxy. He believed, as other 
Republicans did, or professed to, that Douglas had planned the 
entire Lecompton affair “so as to give himself an opportunity to 
win applause by opposing the abortion.” Hence, the Republicans 
could “make out a plausible case to show that the Buchanan ad- 
ministration had been seeking to destroy the ‘little giant’” and that 
Douglas had used the Lecompton affair to create a new basis for 


16. Roy P. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (9 vols., The Ab- 
raham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Ill., Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
N. J., 1953), v. 2, p. 447. 

17. Beveridge, op. cit., v. 4, p. 195n. 

18. George A. Brown, Republican editor of the Alton Courier; J. English, a Republican 
ey in Alton; Lieb, considered to be a Buchanan administration agent working against 

ouglas. 
19. Delahay jou Trumbull, Alton, Ill, May 22, 1858, quoted in Beveridge, 


op. cit., v. 4, p. 227. 

20. Arthur C. Cole, The Era of the Civil War, 1848-1870 (Illinois Centennial Com- 
mission, Springfield, 1919), p. 166. 

21. Delahay to Lincoln, Alton, Ill., August 13, 1858, “Lincoln Papers.” Delahay ad- 
vised “. . . misrepresent him [Douglas] and his press . . .,” and accused Douglas 
of infidelity to Illinois Democrats after the elections of 1852 when Illinois did not get a 
good share of the spoils. 
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political popularity so as to “groom himself for the presidency.” ** 

Lincoln had gained national prominence as a result of his struggle 
with Douglas. Some papers in his home state were already men- 
tioning his name in relation to the presidential elections in 1860. 
Delahay in January, 1859, wrote Lincoln inviting him to Kansas 
to speak at a Republican mass convention in Leavenworth, Lin- 
coln’s reply was favorable as he planned a trip to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, for the summer of that year.2* Much correspondence passed 
between Delahay and Lincoln concerning the latter's possible 
presence in Kansas in May, 1859. The importune Delahay main- 
tained that his presence was necessary for the Republican party 
which Kansas was to organize in May. He urged that“. . . our 
Territorial Platform will want your [Lincoln’s] aid in devising. 

success is of first importance. . . . You must come. 

.”24 Lincoln was unable to attend the Osawatomie conven- 

tion in May but sent a letter of advice to the convention through 

Delahay and two other Kansans. In it he warned not to lower 

Republican standards and especially not to surrender the object of 

Republican organization—‘“the preventing of the spread and na- 
tionalization of Slavery.” 

The newly organized Kansas Republican party was put to its 
first test in June, 1859, during the election of delegates to the 
Wyandotte constitutional convention. The Republicans captured 
85 of the 52 delegates seated. In view of the two-to-one majority 
the Republicans secured, Delahay’s reaction is remarkable. In 
a letter of ominous tenor to Lincoln, Delahay cried: “We have 
just barely escaped a defeat in Kansas, by the [Democrats’] use 
of larger sums of Federal money and by the importation of Irish 
votes from the River Towns in Mo. . . .” Delahay revealed 
his intention of running for governor or congress in the fall and 
continued by asking Lincoln to lend him $100 and to ask mutual 
Illinois friends to contribute the same.?¢ 

At this time Delahay and James H. Lane were close associates. 
They were attempting to publish a newspaper which would be both 
pro-Delahay and pro-Lane and hence pro-Republican. Delahay 
considered the newspaper absolutely necessary to forward his 

22. Delahay to Lyman Trumbull, November 28, 1857, quoted in Cole, op. cit., p. 174, 

23. Lincoln to Delahay, Springfield, February 1, 1859.—Basler, op. cit., v. 3, p. 355. 


24. Delahay to Lincoln, Leavenworth, February 8, 1859.—‘“Lincoln Papers.” 

25. J. L. Dugger and M. F. Conway; Lincoln to Delahay, Springfield, May 14, 1859; 
Basler, op. cit., v. 3, 378, 379. 

26. Delahay to Lincoln, Chicago, June 15, 1859.—‘“Lincoln Papers.” According to 
the letter James H. Lane and Delahay had been sent out to solicit funds, ostensibly for 
the Republican party and the coming campaign. 
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ambitions.2”7 Lane was necessary also as he was an extremely 
popular figure among the Republicans and Free-Soilers of Kansas, 

Delahay was quite optimistic concerning his chances of political 
success if he could maintain his close association with Lane. Lin- 
coln would also prove useful. In a letter to Lincoln, Delahay 
stated his ambition for the senate and asked him to “address Genl 
Lane . . . and say whatever you can in my behalf to him 
[for] . . . he can I think secure the Election of his Colleague, 
and he is pledged to me.” ** In November, 1859, Delahay wrote 
Lincoln evincing his belief that Lincoln was the man for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 1860, and that Kansas, sure 
to be a state by then, would go for Lincoln if he would visit and 
canvass it thoroughly.2® The very next day Delahay formally in- 
vited Lincoln, in behalf of the Republican party, to visit Leaven- 
worth, exhorting him that “. . . This is the most important 
period of your political life and a compliance with our wishes 
will be the best thing of all the good ones you have ever done for 
the Republican Party. . . .”* 

Delahay was using to advantage whatever influence he possessed 
to secure the senate seat. Lincoln complied with Delahay’s re- 
quest and visited Kansas late in 1859. He was ably chaperoned 
by Delahay and spoke at several of the leading settlements.*' But 
it is unfair to accuse Delahay, as most authorities are prone to do, 
of merely using Lincoln to enhance his own prestige.*? While this 
is true in part, the fact remains that Delahay felt a certain sense 
of loyalty to his patron. Lincoln held this trait in high esteem 
fortunately, for it was the one characteristic which Delahay had 
to offer. 

Delahay, in 1860, continued his efforts to gain a senatorial seat. 
In February Delahay asked Lincoln to urge his (Delahay’s) can- 
didacy upon his friends in Kansas and also requested Lincoln to 


27. Delahay to Lincoln, Leavenworth, August 7, 1859.—Ibid. In it Delahay also re- 
peats his request for $100. 

28. Delahay to Lincoln, Leavenworth, September 28, 1859.—Ibid. 

29. Delahay to Lincoln, Leavenworth, November 14, 1859.—Ibid. 

30. Delahay to Lincoln, Leavenworth, November 15, 1859.—Ibid. 

81. For brief accounts of his visit see “Lincoln in Kansas,” Kansas State Historical 
Collections, v. 7 (1901-1902), pp. 536, 537, and Fred W. Brinkerhoff, “The Kansas Tour 
ot Lincoln the Candidate,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 13 (February, 1945), pp. 
294-307. 

82. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, v. 4, p. 342. 

83. During this period Delahay was elected chief clerk of the territorial house of 
representatives. In January, 1860, the Leavenworth Daily Herald accused Delahay of 
tampering with and corrupting the Journal of the territorial house. A house committee 
subsequently vindicated him of these charges.—House Journal . . . Kansas Territory, 
Special Session (Lecompton, 1860), pp. 118, 119, 164, 165, 
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ask Lyman Trumbull to write in his behalf.** Trumbull did write 
Delahay but was indisposed to interfere in Kansas matters.*° 

The Republican party convention to select candidates for the 
presidential election of 1860 was rapidly approaching. Delahay 
schemed to present Kansas for Lincoln in the convention. Lincoln 
wrote to Delahay in March, 1860, in answer to three letters from 
Delahay. Lincoln referred to one letter in an extremely suggestive 
manner: 


As to your kind wishes for myself, allow me to say I cannot enter the ring 


on the money basis—first, because, in the main, it is wrong; . . . but 
for certain objects, in a political contest, the use of some, is both right, and 
indispensable. . . . I now distinctly say this: if you shall be appointed 


a delegate to Chicago, I will furnish one hundred dollars to bear the expenses 
of the trip.36 

Lincoln’s comment suggested that Delahay had intimated that 
a sufficient sum of money, placed in capable hands, could secure 
for Lincoln the Kansas delegation. Delahay’s political ethics would 
not have prevented the presentation to Lincoln of such an offer. 
But even granting the truth of this supposition, Delahay should 
not be castigated too hastily for he was playing the game according 
to rules which he, in no way, invented; and which, at the time, 
were not subjected to harsh condemnation. 

Delahay in the months immediately preceding the Republican 
convention worked diligently to secure the election of Lincoln dele- 
gates from Kansas. He also found time to advise Lincoln that his 
chances for the nomination were excellent and presented reasons 
which have proven to be quite accurate.** But his efforts were in 
vain for he failed to deliver Kansas to Lincoln and even to get 
elected to the Kansas Republican convention at Lawrence in April, 
1860. The Kansas convention at Lawrence declared itself for 
William H. Seward and its delegates were instructed accordingly. 
Lincoln was supposedly disappointed with Delahay’s lack of in- 
fluence in Kansas.** However, Lincoln was probably unconcerned 


84. Delahay to Lincoln, February 6, 1860.—“Lincoln Papers.” See, also, Lincoln 
to Delahay, March 16, 1860.—Basler, op. cit., v. 4, pp. 31, 32. 

35. Lincoln to Trumbull, March 16, 1860.—Basler, op. cit. Trumbull to Delahay, 
February 11, 1860.—‘Delahay Papers,” K. S. H. S. 

36. Lincoln to Delahay, March 16, 1860.—Basler, op. cit., v. 4, pp. 31, 32. 

37. Delahay to Lincoln, Leavenworth, March 26, 1860.—‘Lincoln Papers.” 

38. William Baringer, Lincoln’s Rise to Power (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1937), p. 175. See Ewing to Lincoln, May 6, 1860, typed copy, “Ewing Papers,” 
K.S.H.S., for an explanation of Delahay’s failure. Seward, Ewing stated, had far and 
away the more zealous and numerous supporters who controlled the presses of Kansas. 
G. Raymond Gaeddert, The Birth of Kansas (University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, 1940), 
p. 20, stated that “the Republican people of Kansas were for William H. Seward, who 
was fighting their battles in the United States Senate.” 
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over Delahay’s failure and in a letter to Delahay, noticing that 
Kansas had chosen Seward, he consoled his friend by saying, “Don’t 
stir them [the elected delegates] up to anger, but come along to 
the convention, & I will do as I said about expenses.” *° 

In May, 1860, Delahay joined the pilgrimage of Republicans to 
Chicago. According to his own testimony, in letters to Lincoln, 
he performed important services behind the scenes. Lincoln 
warned him to “give no offence, and keep cool under all circum- 
stances.” 4° During the initial sparring, Delahay reported con- 
scientiously to Lincoln and the tenor of these missives was opti- 
mistic; more so than was actually warranted. 

What Delahay actually accomplished is in the realm of specu- 
lation. His influence was meager. He was not well known in areas 
other than Illinois and Kansas. He was from a territory with little 
voice in the affair. And he was not even an elected delegate. It 
seems probable that Delahay’s influence was slight if not non- 
existent in securing the nomination for Lincoln.* 

Lincoln cannot have expected much aid from Delahay. His in- 
vitation was probably the result of loyalty to an old friend. But 
for Delahay a more crucial consideration compelled his presence. 
Delahay sincerely believed that Lincoln’s chances for nomination 
and election were excellent. This belief translated into an accom- 
plished fact would open wide, and hitherto unknown, political 
vistas for Delahay. Two alternatives would be available; the senate 
or a presidential appointment. On May 18, 1860, Lincoln received 
the Republican nomination and for Delahay half the battle was 
won. 

Delahay was jubilancy personified and immediately wired Lin- 
coln that “I want very much to return to your City [Springfield, 
Illinois]—But at present I cant say that I will be able io do so. 
[This] is the happiest day of my Checkquered life.” ” 
Delahay probably visited Springfield for campaign instructions, and 
39. Lincoln to Delahay, April 14, 1860.—Basler, op. cit., v. 4, p. 44. 


40. Lincoln to Delahay, Springfield, May 12, 1860.—lIbid., p, 49. 


41. William E. Barton, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (2 vols., Indianapolis, Bobbs 
Merrill Co., 1925), v. 1, p. 431, declared that on May 18 Delahay wired Lincoln that 
his nomination was hopeless and asked if Lincoln would accept the vice-presidential nom- 
ination. Lincoln allegedly replied affirmatively. However, no evidence has ever been 
found to confirm this statement based on personal reminiscences. Furthermore, Delahay 
wrote Lincoln from Chicago, May 14, 1860, that “‘all conceed [sic] that you can be easily 
nominated for Vice-President, but we are not biting at the Bate [sic].”—David C. Mearns, 
a, The ‘am om (3 vols., Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1948), 
v- » PP. . ° 


42. Delahay to Lincoln, Chicago, May 18, 1860.—Ibid, p. 242. 
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he and James H. Lane both entered actively in the campaign, es- 
pecially in the doubtful districts of Indiana and TIllinois.** 

Following the news of Lincoln’s election, Delahay enjoyed his 
reputation as a tried and true friend of the President-elect. Del- 
ahay's prestige led many Republicans to apply to him for assistance 
in getting an appointment to some government post.** 

Delahay was in Washington for the inauguration and had at 
least one interview with Lincoln. However, nothing was decided 
regarding Kansas patronage, for, on March 18, 1861, Lincoln wrote 


Delahay that “when I saw you . . . this morning, I forgot to 
ask you about some of the Kansas appointments. . . . If you 
care much about them, you can write. . . .”* Delahay had 
returned to Kansas to enter into the senatorial campaign. Late in 
March Delahay answered Lincoln expressing hope that“. . . the 
appointment of Surveyor General for Kansas . . .” would not 
be made“. . . untilIcansee you. . . .”* 


After the campaign, which saw James H. Lane and Samuel C. 
Pomeroy elected as the first senators from Kansas, and in which 
Delahay seemed to concentrate more on advancing Lane’s pre- 
tensions than his own, both Lane and Delahay journeyed to Wash- 
ington. There they experienced the first Northern reaction to the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. Both were officers of the heroic 
Frontier Guard which served as the defenders of Lincoln during 
those first fearful days. Delahay arranged for an interview with the 
severely harrassed president ** and within a few days received his 
appointment as surveyor-general of Kansas. This appointment 
explains the politically innocuous campaign Delahay conducted 
for the senate. 

Delahay was to receive another appointment in 1863 as Federal 
District court judge of Kansas,** and in 1865, before Lincoln’s as- 


43. See George W. Deitzler to S. N. Wood, August 18, 1860.—‘S. N. Wood Papers,” 
K.S.H.S. Deitzler avers that “if such fellows [Lane and Delahay] . . . are to con- 
trol matters in 2 degree, with the new administration, I shall feel but little hope for 
any good results from the change.” 

44. William Ward to Delahay, November 8, 1860; Charles Van Lassen to Delahay. 
ere 26, 1860; J. B. McAfee to Delahay, December 7, 1860.—‘‘Delahay Papers,’ 


45. Lincoln to Delahay, March 13, 1861.—Basler, op. cit., v. 4, p. 283. 

46. Delahay to Lincoln, March 29, 1861.—Ibid. 
nou pahey to J. L. McDowell, Washington [April], 1861.—‘‘McDowell Papers,” 

48. This appointment stimulated a deluge of criticism and opposition, much of which 
was valid. Lyman Trumbull received numerous letters of protest from Kansans. But there 
was no trouble over confirmation. See Kansas City (Mo.) Western Journal of Commerce, 
October 17, 24, 31, 1863, for articles reprinted from the Leavenworth Daily Times, Fort 
Monitor, and Emporia News, all bitterly attacking the appointment. 
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sassination, he hoped for a foreign assignment. However, the cli- 
max of his career came with his appointment as surveyor-general. 
This was the goal towards which he had been striving, a federal 
office, a lifetime sinecure. 

Delahay’s entire career is a study of the mediocre in politics. 
In his personal accomplishments he is hardly significant. To be 
fair, of course, one must mention his position in the Topeka con- 
stitutional convention of 1855 and his journalistic efforts. But his 
tangible, measurable contributions are hardly apparent, verging 
indeed on the nonexistent. 

The question which this investigation raises then is: How did 
Delahay, possessed of such limited personal and intellectual quali- 
ties, progress in politics to a position of some power and responsi- 
bility? The obvious answer is Lincoln’s use of the patronage at his 
command. But this is insufficient for it fails to explain why Dela- 
hay was so consistently a recipient of Lincoln’s favors. In 1858 
Delahay made a decision, the result being that he devoted himself 
unreservedly to Abraham Lincoln. Not many men were willing 
to commit themselves unequivocally at this early stage. Lincoln 
could not have failed to recognize this. The combination of Dela- 
hay’s early commitment and Lincoln’s Illinois experiences with 
Delahay, and perhaps a political debt, created in Lincoln a deep 
sense of loyalty made manifest when it was within his power to 
do so. 

Delahay’s finest, most perfected quality, was political shrewdness. 
This enabled him, at precisely the proper moment, to tie his for- 
tunes to the career of the right man. Delahay assessed Lincoln’s 
potential with great accuracy and reaped the rewards of this judg- 
ment in later years. 
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Religion in Kansas During the Era 
of the Civil War 


Emory Linpouist 


HE settlement and development of a new area, such as Kansas 
.£ territory, involved the coming of people who brought with them 
their ideals and institutions. They brought also a pattern of work 
and worship. The soil was tilled; houses were built; schools and 
churches were established. Diversity was characteristic of the emi- 
grants who came from various parts of the nation and from many 
European countries. This diversity was a part of the religious wit- 
ness on the frontier. There were differences in doctrine, in polity, 
and in liturgy. People on the Kansas frontier were confronted with 
the Christian gospel, which had its origin in a distant era. The 
faith of the people had the rich legacy of the centuries to sustain it. 
Although frontier conditions produced new challenges, the message 
and meaning of Christianity was relevant, and believers felt a 
missionary zeal to transmit it. Religion played a vital role in a time 
of uncertainty, insecurity, and strife. Individuals and society 
shared the blessings which came from the promises of the Word 
of God. 

The Kansas frontier attracted people who came for a variety of 
motives. Adventurers, crusaders for freedom or slavery, restless 
spirits, seekers after material gain, and ordinary citizens, striving to 
improve their position, furnished the population of territorial Kansas. 
The missionary from established areas soon found that the Kansas 
locale created challenges and problems in the very nature of the 
population. The sources show that diversity was characteristic. 
Morever, the observers varied greatly in their evaluation of the 
people. 

An obvious fact was the mixed motives of the emigration to Kan- 
sas. The Rev. S. Y. Lum, a Congregationalist, who came to Law- 
rence in September, 1854, as an agent of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, described the people on two occasions in Decem- 
ber, 1854. On December 6 he wrote from Lawrence to the society: 


In reference to the character of the emigration as a whole, I hardly know 
what to think—many there are who come here with a noble purpose. They 


Dr. Emory Kempton Linpguist, Rhodes scholar and former president of Bethany 
College, is dean of the faculties of the University of Wichita. He is author of Smoky Valley 
People: A History of Lindsborg, Kansas (1953), and numerous magazine articles relating 
to the history of this region. 
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are willing to be martyrs in the cause of Religion & Liberty & yet I am com- 
pelled to think that the number of such is small in comparison to those who have 
some selfish or mercinary end to gain. I must confess that my mind has 
changed on this subject & I do not think so highly of the aggregate emigration 
as at first. I find many, perhaps a majority, without any settled moral principles 
as a basis of action & when once outside the restraints of eastern society, they 
act out the native depravity of the human heart. . . .! 


Lum emphasized the mercenary character of the people, but in 
addition, he was distressed by the open hostility which was shown 
toward church work. In his first report to the American Home 
Missionary Society on December 23, 1854, the Kansas situation was 
graphically described: 


The large majority of all who come to the Territory, so far as I have the 
means of judging, are actuated solely by selfish or mercenary motives. Many 
such are the open enemies of the dearest doctrines of the Cross, & declare 
themselves determined to wage war against the introduction of “Orthodox 
sentiments.” In my intercourse with this community, I have been pained 
to find not a few who have been professors of religion in Eastern Churches, 
openly avow themselves the enemies of the truths they once espoused, tramp- 
ling on the Sabbath, & ridiculing sacred things. On the other hand, I find a 
goodly number of true spirits, who have joyfully sacrificed the comforts of 
eastern homes, & the communion of eastern Christians, for the rescue & salva- 
tion of Kansas & here they maintain a character such as might be expected 
from such principles. 2 


The pioneer Kansas preacher soon learned that the frontier bred a 
response of radicalism of various types. The new freedom was 
often accompanied by a freedom from the restraint of the old order. 
The decision to leave the old society produced by its very nature a 
break with tradition. As Lum became better acquainted with the 
field which he was to serve, he found that the problems increased 
in number and in intensity. On February 28, 1855, he shared his 
deep-seated concern with the officials of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society as follows: 

I find that when I wrote last I had not become fully acquainted with all 
classes of men I had come in contact with out here & the more of experience [?] 
I have on this subject, the more I am led to believe that, in many respects, 
there are few fields of labor more difficult of cultivation than this. All kinds 
of radical ideas are pretty fully represented here, and I have almost thought, 
at times, that all this class of persons from the entire Union, are flowing in, in 
hopes of realizing their wildest schemes. Time after time, they have made 

1. Emory Lindquist, ed., “The Letters of the Rev. Samuel Young Lum, Pioneer Kansas 
Missionary, 1854-1858,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 25 (Spring, 1959), 
pp. 45, 46. The original letters to the American Home Missionary Society are in the 
splendid collection of the Hammond Library, Chicago Theological Seminary, with the ex- 


ception of a few items. Permission to use these letters has been granted by Harvey Arnold, 
librarian, of the Hammond Library. 


2. Lum to A. H.M.S., December 23, 1854, ibid., pp. 52, 53. 
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their boast that they would crowd orthodoxy out of Kansas. Yet I trust, in 
this they will be disappointed; there is no kind of misrepresentation or mis- 
statement, to which they have not already resorted, to shake, if possible, the 
confidence of the community in those who adhere to the truth. Their influence 
with candid men is constantly decreasing. I trust that there will be soon 
large numbers of true men join us who will help to stay the flood of iniquity 
& infidelity that it threatening.3 

Lum sensed the impact of the frontier upon the religious life of 
the people. A spirit of recklessness and abandonment of the princi- 
ples of the home society created serious problems for the minister. 
He realized that the evolving pattern might produce victory for 
forces which would damage the future of Kansas. His concern as 
well as his hope .for the future was expressed in a letter to the 
American Home Missionary Society in April, 1855: 

But there are other dangers that await the comers to this new Territory, 
than those which grow out of the political agitation. Every month’s residence 
here develops this fact more fully. The circumstances under which mind is 
thrown in this wild frontier life, for it can be called nothing else as yet, 
engenders a recklessness, & freedom from restraint, that too often, prove fatal 
to the principles, as well as the practices of a home society & it is not too much 
to say, that we have the material, for either the worst, or the best, state of 
society in our country. There are surely enough influences at work, unless 


counteracted by the Infinite One through the efforts of His church to over- 
throw any society.4 


Lum, however, felt encouraged by recent arrivals to Kansas. In the 
same letter cited above he described the pattern of his expectation, 
although it is characterized by eastern provincialism: 

The first waves of eastern emigration begin to be felt here, & they bear to 
us some choice spirits. From present appearances, I think we may hope for 
a higher state of character in some respects, than that which came last Fall. A 
greater proportion seem earnest Christians & from the interest, with which 
they enter into our social gatherings for prayer, they encourage the hope of 
eminent usefullness in our midst. As the families move in the Sabbath school 
is rapidly increasing, & the Bible Class receives new accessions & awakens a 
deeper interest.5 


The consequences of separation from “the restraints of religious 
society” were emphasized often by the pioneer missionaries in 
Kansas. The Rev. F. P. Montfort, a Presbyterian minister, empha- 


sized this factor in his first quarterly report to the Presbyterian board 
in 1856: 


8. Lum to A. H.M.S., February 28, 1855, ibid., p. 57. 
4. Lum to A. H.M.S., April, 1855, ibid., p. 59. 


5. Ibid. Four parties came to Kansas under the auspices ¢ the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company in September, Cate. and November, 1854. Six groups arrived in 
the spring of 1855.—Louise Barry, “The Emigrant Aid Parties of | 1854, ” The Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 12 (May, 1a 115-155; Louise Barry, “The New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company Parties of 1855,” Phid., 


v. 12’ (August, 1943), pp. 227-268. 
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The people of the territory are from all points of the compass, those who 
profess, differing not less in their religious sentiments than in their features of 
countenance, while a vast majority make no profession, and separated from the 
restraints of religious society show but little respect for the ordinances of 
religion. Observation has also induced the painful reflection, that of those 
who have named the name of Christ, many are more interested in political 
affairs than in Christ’s cause and more involved in measures whose tendency 
is to encourage party jealousies and discord in the Territory, than in the interests 
of Christ’s kingdom, and in the use of those means and instrumentalities which 
would be subservient to its advancement and prosperity in their midst.® 


The Rev. M. J. Miller, a minister of the Evangelical Association 
at Leavenworth wrote in 1858 that the people “are so wild and de- 
graded that they do not desire the gospel. It appears that all the 
lovers of strife, and wars, and bloodshed, of all states emigrated here 
to this territory, or else they became so since they are here.”? 
Other missionaries recognized the problems associated with the 
character of the population, but were reluctant to emphasize it in 
their descriptions of the work in Kansas. Lewis Bodwell, a Congre- 
gational minister at Topeka, was generally disposed to overlook 
these facts, although he implied it in quoting the words of a neighbor 
missionary who said that “outside of my church & of the others 
formed here, I do not know of one young man who is not addicted 
to gaming, profanity, intemperance or incestuousness, in some cases 
to two, three, or all of these vices,” which was “a sad story & a fear- 
ful account.” ® 

However, Bodwell was fully sympathetic with Lum’s analysis of 
the problems created by the uncertainty of life on the Kansas frontier 
in relationship to religious values. He described the situation in 
these graphic words: 

Few facts, in connection with the settlement of this new country, are more 
sad than the wreck of Christian hopes occasioned by the passage from East 
to West. Members are found in every community who once stood fair in the 
church of God, but have here denied their professions, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, have neglected to reiterate those professions in their new home. 
With some this is mere neglect—with others it is intentional. Some seem glad 
of the opportunity, which a change of residence affords, to shake off the re- 
straints of religious professions. . . . Kansas is full of professors of re- 


ligion from the East, but, instead of shining out of themselves, we need to go 
round and hunt them out with a torch.9 


6. Rev. F. P. Montfort, The Home and Foreign Record of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America, Philadelphia, v. 8 (1856), pp. 355, 356. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as The Home and Foreign Record. 


7. Rev. M. C, Platz, ed., Fifty Years in the Kansas Conference, 1864-1914; A Record 
of Ze ——— and Development of the Work of the Evangelical Association (Cleveland, 
n. , 

8. +4 K. Hickman, “Lewis Bodwell, Frontier Preacher; The Early Years,” The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 12 (August, 1943), p p. 291, 


9. The Congregational Record, Lawrence, v. 1 (April, 1859), pp. 21, 23. 
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Bodwell in an article in The Congregational Record, April, 1860, 
entitled “Homelessness as a Hindrance to the Gospel” indicated a 
significant characteristic of the population which had negative 
influences on church work: 


On this western field, the gospel meets some peculiar obstacles incident 
to the state of society. Of these hindrances, few are more discouraging than 
the unsettled character of our population. The western phrase, “I do not live, 
but only stay,” is of almost universal application. The word “home” might 
be entirely stricken from our vocabulary. . . . It is quite probable that 
one-half of the present population of Kansas will spend their days here—while, 
at the same time, there are very few here who have positively made up their 
minds to make this their home. It is all an experiment.1° 

While there were many declarations of despair from Kansas, 
other missionaries held different opinions as to the character of the 
population and the prospects for the church. In the autumn of 
1854 an individual identified only as J. G., a Presbyterian colporteur, 
made an extensive tour of the Kansas territory. He was impressed 
with the settlers as “enterprising young men, with minds ardent and 
social, just commencing life for themselves.” He believed that “in 
that confused mass of society too, composed of such heterogeneous 
elements, all, as it were, severed from their natural associations, and 
where society is just forming, they are much more open to religious 
impressions than in old countries where habits and associations are 
of a stereotype cast.” 1! Mrs. Julia Louisa Lovejoy, wife of the Rev. 
Charles H. Lovejoy, pioneer Methodist missionary, was enthusiastic 
about the qualities of members of the company who settled in the 
future Manhattan area in the spring of 1855. She wrote that “our 
company consists of men of the ‘right stamp’ mostly from Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, including a number of clergymen, and 
men of liberal education, who have been successfully engaged for 
years as teachers in our distinguished seminaries of learning in the 
East, and are henceforth to devote their energies for the benefit 
of the new territory.” !2 

Richard Cordley, the long-time Congregational pastor at Law- 
rence, recalled later the characteristics of the people with whom 


10. Ibid., v. 2 (April, 1860), p. 23. Prof. James C. Malin has described the fluidity 
of population as follows: “Pioneer life was always conspicuously unstable and insecure. 
Movement was its outstanding characteristic. Of the people present in a given community, 
according to the census of 1855, for example, very few would probably be there five years 
later, still fewer in 1865, and 1875. A similar principle could apply to the newcomers of 
1860 or 1865, only possibly in ae oe hy ortions.””—James C. Malin, “Notes on the 
19s gs of General Histories . ansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21 (Spring, 

55), 
11. Ae Home and Foreign Record, v. 6 (June, 1855), p. 164. 


12. Julia Louisa Lovejoy, “Letters From Kanzas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 11 (February, 1942), p. 38. 
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he associated upon his arrival in Kansas in 1857. He realized that 
diversity was a real factor as he wrote: 


And these were not the traditional roughs of the frontier. They were people 
of culture and character who had come to make Kansas a free state. They 
had come in many cases without any definite idea as to what they were to do 
or how they were to make a living. They were ready to do anything that 
offered, their main purpose being to take part in settling the great question of 
freedom for Kansas. . . . Beside these solid men of solid purpose, the 
country was full of the curious who came to see what was going on; of ad- 
venturers who came to join in the fray; of speculators who came to profit by 
the occasion.18 


An unidentified Presbyterian visitor to Kansas in October, 1858, re- 
ported to his board of missions that the character of the Kansas 
people was on a very high level. He cited as an illustration the 
statement of a reliable friend who had just recently “reckoned up 
more than one hundred college graduates residing in Lawrence and 
its immediate vicinity.” This unnamed visitor concluded with the 
question: “Who can estimate the power of such a mass of edu- 
cated enterprising minds, for good or ill?” * 

Another observer, the Rev. J. D. Liggett, a Congregationalist at 
Leavenworth, reported about the quality and attitude of the Kan- 
sas people in 1860. He declared in January, 1860, that “I never 
mingled with a population that embraced so large a proportion of 
superior and cultivated intellect as is to be found in this city and 
it is practically infidel and reckless in a moral point of view. Yet the 
infidelity is more pretended than confirmed I think.” Liggett was 
also impressed with what he saw in 1860 after an extensive trip 
in the Kansas territory. His enthusiastic appraisal was as follows: 

A trip of some 400 miles through this vast and beautiful territory has very 
much enlarged my ideas of its size, the number of its inhabitants, and has 
given me a much more favorable opinion of the character and habits of the 
settlers, They are as a general thing, an intelligent, sober, and industrious 
people. Judging from what I had seen in the border and river towns, I had 
expected to see a good deal of open sin; but in travelling two weeks through 
the most populous portions of Kansas, I did not see a single drunken man 
and very few who looked as if they drank at all. In most of the flourishing 
little towns, of which there are many, intoxicating liquor is a contraband article 
of trade. I also found the people very willing to hear preaching.1® 


13. Rev. Richard Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas (New York, 1903), pp. 60, 61. 
A fascinating description of the people in Lawrence during the early territorial era identi- 
fied as “Easterners” and “Westerners” is found in James C, Malin, “Housing Experiments 
in the Lawrence Community, 1855,”” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21 (Summer, 
1954), pp. 95-100. 

14. The Home and Foreign Record, v. 9 (October, 1858), p. 318. 

15. Rev. J. D. Liggett to the A. H. M.S., Leavenworth, January 2, 1860. 

16, Ibid., July 23, 1860. 
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Religious life on the Kansas frontier was fashioned by the forces 
of society and by the character of the people. The latter factor 
presented the missionaries with a variegated pattern of good and 
evil. Some observers found that here were men of “the right 
stamp,” and “not the traditional roughs of the frontier.” There 
were “people of culture and character who had come to make 
Kansas a free state,” possessing “superior and cultivated charac- 
ters.” They were described as “intelligent, sober, and industrious 
people.” 

There can be little doubt but that many individuals of that type 
were in Kansas. But other contemporaries portrayed another pic- 
ture with serious consequences for missionary enterprise. The 
people were characterized by a “spirit of recklessness and aban- 
donment of the principles of the home society.” There were the 
disastrous effects of “coming outside the restraints of eastern so- 
ciety.” Kansas had people who were “full of all kinds of radical 
ideas.” They were “speculators, curious, and adventurers,” dom- 
inated by “mercenary motives.” “The unsettled character of the 
population” destroyed the stability so necessary for effective con- 
gregational life. While there were many professors of religion, it 
was necessary “to go around and hunt them up with a torch.” 

Although there might have been problems with the people, at 
least one individual found that Kansas was an unusual place. While 
riding one twilight evening across the Kansas prairies in the au- 
tumn, Brother Jonas Dodge confessed to the Rev. James Shaw: 
“I cannot conceive that God ever made Kansas for men to live in. 
It is altogether too good; he must have made it for the angels, and 
we are only permitted to sojourn among them for awhile, prepara- 
tory to our final dwelling place in heaven.” 1” 

The frontier provided many great challenges to the pioneer 
missionary who sought to confront the people in that unsettled and 
disturbed civilization with the witness of the Gospel. Able and 
consecrated men devoted themselves unsparingly to their high 
calling. While they took courage because of their mission, there 
was full recognition of the facts of frontier life. The Rev. Charles 
Blood, Manhattan, in a statement to Milton Badger of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary society, in September, 1857, entitled, “Why 
Kansas is an unpromising field for religious efforts” analyzed the 
factors as follows: 


a Rev. James Shaw, Early Reminiscences of Pioneer Life in Kansas (Atchison, 1886), 
p. 53. 
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1. The time and thought of the settlers are so much occupied in preparing 
to live that it seems impossible to interest their minds in religious matters, 

2. The minds of many are full of care and anxiety about their claims. 
These cares will not be removed until they have paid for their lands and 
secured a title to them. 

8. The unsettled condition of political affairs has operated unfavorably to 
the promotion of religion. 

All these things have operated unfavorably to the moral and religious in- 
terests of the people. Intemperance, profanity, sabbath breaking have prevailed 
to an alarming extent. Still these things are incident to every new country, 
We hope that soon we shall see an improvement in this respect.1§ 

It is understandable that the charge of “worldliness” would be 
directed against the people on the Kansas frontier. There was no 
opportunity for the regular regimen of life as was possible in a 
settled civilization. The contemporary sources portray these fac- 
tors in an interesting manner. The Rev. J. D. Liggett described 
from Leavenworth the general situation in January, 1860: 

The great and formidable obstacle to the progress of the gospel here is, has 
been, that people are too much engrossed in worldly affairs to think of religion. 
I need not remind you of the absorbing character of the politics in Kansas or of 
the scenes of riot and blood-shed which have demoralized the people. A no less 
demoralizing cause is the spirit of speculation, which absorbs the hearts of almost 
every one. Most of those who are here came for the purpose of improving 
their worldly condition and they manifest by all their conduct, a determination 
not to be easily divested from that object. When a little good seed is sown, 
the cares of the world seem to prevent its growth. . . .19 
Liggett also pointed out in June, 1860, that “the emigration to the 
gold regions has taken away several of our members, some per- 
manently, and some temporarily. While the stir and excitement of 
outfitting lasted, a marked effect was produced on the audiences at 
church, this however lasted only two or three Sabbaths.” ° 

Evidence from nonclerical sources is provided by William Stanley 
Hoole, a young Southerner who lived at Douglas, in November, 
1856: “I am astonished to see so little regard paid to the Sabbath, 
as there is here among people who seem to be enlightened in every 
other respect. When I went up to Lecompton today, the steam- 
mill was going just as if it were not Sunday, and all the groceries 
were open, as on any week-day. But this is pretty much the case all 
over the Ter.—those who do not work go hunting, or do something 
else.” *1_ George H. Hildt found in June, 1857, “Sunday a very dull 

18. Rev. Charles Blood to the A. H. M.S., Manhattan, September 28, 1857. 

19. Rev. J. D. Liggett to the A. H. M.S., Leavenworth, January 2, 1860. 


20. Ibid., June 19, 1860. 


21. William Stanley Hoole, “A Southerner’s Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 1856- 
1857; The Letters of Lieut. Col. A. J. Hoole, C.S A.,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 3 (May, 1934), p. 148. 
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hot day, a good deal of traveling on the road a great many going to 
Paoli when the land sales goes off this week.” 2? 

The situation relative to Sunday observance reached a critical 
state at Leavenworth in 1861. The ministers began an attack on 
“Drunkenness, Gambling, Dancing, Profanity, Theater Going, Balls.” 
These evils were denounced in Sunday sermons and in Monday 
evening discussion groups. The “desecrators” of the Sabbath were 
determined to have revenge. An attempt was made to prosecute 
the ministers “for working for hire” on Sunday. Action was taken 
to put through an “anti-Sunday” law. The slogan was, “Down with 
the old Massachusetts Blue Laws.” The church party, however, 
won the election. The Rev. H. D. Fisher, who was an active partici- 
pant in this struggle has described the situation: 

I visited the Catholic Bishop, who kindly said: “My people have need of 
the Sabbath for a day of worship and rest and I will instruct them so to vote. 

Mr. Stone, the Episcopal Minister, doffed his surplice and gown, Mr. 
Baldridge put his trousers inside his boots, Brother Pitzer rolled up his trousers 
and put on a pair of rubbers, while I doffed what little ministerial dignity had 


hitherto embarrassed me—I have never seen it since—and we pitched in to 
win. And win we did.23 


While there were many critics of the lack of Sunday observance, 


other contemporaries were impressed by the traditional and sober 
observance of the day. When William P. Tomlinson spent a Sunday 
at Lawrence in May, 1858, he observed that “the citizens of Law- 
rence, by their universal observance of the “day of rest’ remind the 
sojourning traveler that they were the descendants of the stern and 
rugged Puritans. Not a sign of business was anywhere to be seen. 
No groups were on the corners of the streets. When the bells 
ceased ringing their morning chimes, all were gathered in the 
various houses of prayer.” ** A visitor to Topeka in 1864, David R. 
Cobb, felt that “the Sabbath here seems more like civilization— 
the good old Bell chimes forth its notes of peace, of rest, and love.” 
However, he concluded that “ithe people are not a church going 
people if I was to judge from those I saw out last Sabbath and 


»”? OF 


today.” *° 


22. Martha B. Caldwell, ed., “The Diary of George H. —_ June to December, 1857, 
Pioneer of Johnson County,” ibid., v. 10 (August, 1941), p. 

23. Rev. H. D. Fisher, The Gun and the Gospel; Early ioe and Chaplain Fisher 
(Chicago and New York, 1897), pp. 156, 157; Rev. Hiram D. Stone, “Memoirs of a Pioneer 
Missionary and Chaplain in the United States Army,” The Kansas Historical Collections, 
Topeka, v. 13 (1913-1914), pp. 343, 344. 

24. William P. Tomlinson, Kansas in Eighteen Fifty-Eight (New York, 1859), pp. 
45, 46. 

25. David Glenn Cobb, ed., “Letters of David R. Cobb, 1858-1864,” The Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 11 (February, 1942), p. 69. 
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The ministers generally were cautious in their statements relative 
to numbers at worship services. It was generally assumed that the 
church goers were serious in their attendance and undoubtedly 
this was the true situation for the majority. However, the Rey. 
Lewis Bodwell, who served the Topeka Congregational church 
with great devotion, was honestly skeptical at least when he wrote 
an article for The Congregational Record in January, 1860, entitled, 
“Worship Versus Entertainment”: 

There is undoubtedly a growing tendency in our communities to underrate 
worship as such, Our Sabbath assemblies are not regarded distinctly as 
worshipping assemblies, but as congregations assembled to hear preaching, 
The services are judged, not by their power to build up christian character, 
but by their power to entertain. Men go to church for the same reason that 
they go to a concert. Church services may not be as interesting as a concert 
would be, but then the Sabbath hours are on their hands. . . . Church 
service breaks up the monotony, and helps the hours along.?6 


While worldliness and desecration of the Sabbath might be 
viewed with varying degrees of concern, there was unanimous 
agreement about the evils of drinking and allied activities. The 
Rev. Charles Blood felt in 1856 that “in this new territory one of 
the greatest obstacles to the spread of the gospel is the alarming 
prevalence of intemperance” although he realized that “temperance 
has its friends and advocates here.” 27 In October, 1856, the com- 
mittee on temperance at the first session of the initial meeting of 
the Kansas and Nebraska Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in assembly at Lawrence presented the following report 
which was adopted by the conference: 

Viewing the temperance movement as one of the great instrumentalities 
for the suppression of crime and the promotion of virtue, therefore, Resolved, 
Ist, that we give king alcohol no quarters within our bounds. 

Resolved, 2nd, that we will not patronize nor in any way give our support to 
the dealers in spirituous liquors. 

Resolved, 3rd, that we will preach on the subject of temperance at our 
various appointments during the year and encourage the formation of a tem- 
perance society.28 
In 1861 the Methodists declared in annual convention that “whereas, 
Intemperance with all its accumulations of moral and social evils, 
is still destroying the souls and bodies of many in our State, there- 
fore Resolved, That Methodist Preachers should not cease to ‘cry 

26. The Congregational Record, Lawrence, v. 2 (January, 1860), pp. 5, 6. 

27. Rev. Charles Blood te the A. H. M. S., Manhattan, March 15, 1856. 


28. Minutes of the Fir. of the Kansas ¢& Nebraska Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1850 (Omaha City, N.T.), p. 7. 
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aloud and spare not’ before all the people.” *° In 1862 in addition 
to a resolution on alcoholism, the Methodist annual conference re- 
solved, “that it is the duty of Christians to put off all ‘filthiness of 
the flesh’ especially that which is involved in the use of Tobacco, 
and we pledge ourselves to enjoin the same by both precept and 
example.” %° 

Various church groups passed resolutions on the subject of al- 
cohol and drinking. One of the more interesting approaches to 
this subject was taken under the leadership of the Rev. Peter Mc- 
Vicar at Topeka, who in March, 1861, organized the “Band of 
Hope.” Membership was limited to persons between the ages of 
five and twenty-one, although older individuals could become 
honorary members. McVicar reported that 181 people had taken 
the following pledge as members of the “Band of Hope”: 

I do Solemly Promise, totally to abstain from the use of all Intoxicating 
Liquors as a drink, and from the manufacture and sale of them, except for 
medical, mechanical, and sacramental purposes, 

I also promise to abstain totally from the use of Tobacco, in all its forms; also 
from the use of Profane Language. 

I will also use my best endeavors to induce others to sign this pledge.31 


When the first annual meeting of the Kansas State Temperance 
Society was held on October 9, 1861, it was resolved “that we look 
to the churches of our state for earnest cooperation in the work of 
temperance, and we suggest that self-defense will demand total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks as a beverage as one test of 
membership.” A number of clergymen, including the Rev. Peter 
McVicar of Topeka, were leaders in this society.** 

The American Home Missionary Society received many reports 
from the missionaries about the lack of sobriety among certain 
Kansans. The Rev. Rodney Paine declared from Burlington in 
January, 1861, that “a more miserable crew of drunkards ought no- 
where to be found than have lounged at the grogery and staggered 
in the streets of Burlington. The restraints of the Gospel have not 
prevented an increase of this demoralizing influence.” ** The Rev. 
J. D. Liggett chronicled from Leavenworth in December, 1862, a 
wide variety of evils as well as one proposed solution: 


29. Minutes of the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1861 (Leav- 
enworth), p. 16. 


80. Minutes of the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1862, p. 21. 


81. Rev. Peter McVicar to the A. H. M.S., Topeka, March 1, 1861. A one-page cir- 
cular describing the “Band of Hope” was enclosed with McVicar’s letter. 


$2. Clara Francis, ““The Coming of Prohibition to Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. 15 (1919-1922), p. 200. 


83. Rev. Rodney Paine to the A. H.M.S., Burlington, January 17, 1861, 
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We have two theatres of a low order much patronized, Saloons and whiskey 
shops almost numberless; about 300 prostitutes; whose houses are very prom- 
inent and notorious, one of which stands right in front of the Methodist 
Church, unmolested by Civil authority. A very large proportion of our citizens 
are young men, away from home and also without the restraints of well-or- 
ganized and virtuous society and they fall ready victims of the temptations 
that assail them on all hands. Many of them are intelligent and, have been 
well-educated under early religious influences, and are respectable as the 
world goes, They will attend church too as a general thing, but the influences 
of evil outweighs all good impressions. A free and easy life seems to be the 
general standard, After much thought, perplexity and prayer as to my duty, 
I have concluded soon to deliver a series of lectures on sabbath evenings 
exclusively to young men; and to grapple with these glaring sins in the un- 
restrained language which such an audience will allow better than a mixed 
congregation. I can think of no way better than thus to meet such sins with 
the ungloved hand in open and relentless fight. The ordinary preaching does 
not seem to meet the exigencies of the case.34 

While the standard of conduct on the frontier was a factor in the 
development of the churches, the real facts of hard times and 
economic distress were also decisive. The financial sources of the 
settlers were exceedingly limited. There were no old and well-es- 
tablished families who could furnish capital for building and funds 
for current operations. Moreover, under the best circumstances, 
a considerable period of time was required before any surplus 
money was available for either individuals or the community. 
The missionaries were almost entirely dependent upon the modest 
grants provided by the home society or upon the sources of income 
which they could secure by their own labors exclusive of the 
ministerial appointment.* 

The nature of the economic problem was made apparent in the 
report of the committee on necessitous cases at the first session of 
the Kansas and Nebraska Annual Conference meeting at Lawrence 
in October, 1856. The committee acknowledged the receipt of 
$456.20 for “suffering brethren who have labored in Kansas, and 
who have met with heavy losses and endured very great sufferings 
and hardships during the late troubles in the territory.” Fourteen 


84. Rev. J. D. Liggett to the A. H. M.S., Leavenworth, December 3, 1862. An inter- 
esting description of the theatre and other forms of entertainment in Leavenworth during 
this period is found in the study by James C. Malin, “Theatre in Kansas, 1858-1868: Back- 
ground for the Coming of the Lord Dramatic Company to Kansas, 1869,” The Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 23 (Spring, 1957), pp. 23-31. The author points out that there were 
200 license-paying saloons in Leavenworth in November, 1858.—JIbid., p. 52. 

85. Prof. James C, Malin has described these important economic factors in another con- 
text: “Kansas could not indefinitely be supported by ‘aid’ and ‘relief?’ and new capital 
brought in by immigrants and the general government. Sooner or later Kansas must assume 
responsibility for paying its own way. How long did Kansas operate on a deficit economy? 
Certainly until the later 1870’s. . . .”—Malin, “Notes on the Writing of General 
Histories,” loc. cit., p. 338. 
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ministers received amounts from $19.05 to $60.00. It is interesting 
to observe the feeling of distress on the part of these Kansas 
Methodists on account of their economic situation as indicated by 
the resolution at the same meeting that “we sympathize with all 
our hearts in the enterprise now being prosecuted for the evan- 
gelization of Ireland, and but for the peculiar circumstances that 
now embarrass our condition, would gladly evince our feelings by 
‘material aid.” ** In addition to official action as above, there are 
many evidences from individual sources as to the economic plight 
of the missionary. The situation of the Rev. Charles Lovejoy was 
described in December, 1859, by his wife as follows: “Our Con- 
ference year closes the 15th of next March, and we have received 
this year, as yet, but one dollar and seventy cents from our people, 
in cash, and only five dollars in every other article, and have no 
prospect of receiving five dollars more for the year, our people are 
so poor—we have $100 missionary appropriation. . . .”%7 

The New England Emigrant Aid Company recognized the re- 
sponsibility of providing financial assistance for the establishment of 
churches. In the “Circular of the Committee of Clergymen,” July 2, 
1855, designed “to have all the ‘clergymen of New England’ made 
life members of the New England Emigrant Aid Company,” Ar- 
ticle 2 declared the position of the company as follows: 


The officers of this Company have understood that, to make a free State, 
they needed, first of all, the Gospel. Every missionary sent there by different 
boards has received their active assistance. Divine service is regularly main- 
tained in the towns where the company has influence, and, we believe, no- 
where else, Every Sabbath school in the Territory has been formed with the 
assistance of the Company, or its officers, Every church organized has been 
organized with their cooperation.38 


The financial support was largely on a personal rather than on a 
company basis. In 1855 and 1856 money was solicited in New 
England for building a Congregational church in Lawrence, with 
Amos A. Lawrence contributing $1,000 personally. In 1855 the 
Unitarian church was organized in Lawrence under the leadership 
of Charles Robinson. In 1857 when the Episcopal church was 
built at Lawrence, the lot was donated by the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company; Lawrence made a contribution. Dr. Webb’s 


36. Minutes of the First Session of the Kansas & Nebraska Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1856 (Omaha City, N. T.), p. 4 

87. “Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 16 (Febru- 
ary, 1948), p. 75. 


38. “Letters of New England Clergymen,” The Kansas Historical Collections, v. 1-2 
(1875-1878), p. 194; William Warren Sweet, “Some Religious Aspects of the Kansas 
Struggle,” Journal of Religion, Chicago, v. 7 (October, 1927), p. 586. 
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pamphlet of May, 1857, “Information for Kansas Emigrants,” in- 
cluded an appeal for funds to assist various denominations in Law- 
rence. The company, through §. C. Pomeroy, pledged modest 
support to the Methodist church at Manhattan.®® 

The precarious economic situation was further accentuated by 
the great drought of 1860 and the impact of the Civil War. The 
nature of this combined situation was described by an individual 
identified only as “E. F.” writing from Geneva, Allen county, in 
December, 1861: 

The famine of last year was a heavy blow to Kansas. Those who look 
upon this calamity only in the light of the destitution which was experienced 
have a very inadequate conception of its extent and severity. An instantaneous 
and entire check of immigration to a new country remote from any market is 
always a serious pecuniary disaster, But in the case of Kansas, not only has 
immigration been wholly cut off—thus annihilating the only market on which 
the people could depend—but many of the settlers becoming discouraged, 
tempted those who remained to part with what money was left, by offering 
their effects at half-price in order to procure the means of bearing their ex- 
penses to a land of plenty. But the famine with all its effects direct and in- 
direct was a calamity which bears but a feeble comparison to that occasioned 
by the alarms and demands of the war. . . . Hence the difficulty which 
churches experience in doing anything in the way of raising money for the 
support of the gospel here.4® 


The economic situation was a frequent theme of observers in 
Kansas. The Rev. R. D. Parker at Leavenworth emphasized in 
August, 1861, that “the interruption of Rail Road Travel and river 
navigation through Missouri and the uncertainty resting on every 
enterprise the material prosperity is at a lower ebb than ever.” 
The Rev. Richard Cordley reported from Lawrence in July, 1861, 
that “‘Hard Times’ is in everybody's mouth. Business dull and 
growing duller.” 4? A writer in The Congregational Record, in an 
article entitled “The Famine,” described the serious consequences 
of the hard times for churches and church members. He urged 
his readers to contact friends and organization in the East for funds 
and especially for seed so that crops could be planted in the new 
season.** The officials of the Plymouth Congregational church in 
Lawrence described the situation in detail in December, 1861. It 
was pointed out that the Methodists in Lawrence were raising 


89. Samuel A. Johnson, The Battle Cry of Freedom; The Bow potent Emigrant Aid 
Company in the Kansas Crusade (Lawrence, 1954), pp. 87, 88, 


40. E. F. to the A. H. M.S., Geneva, Allen county, December rx ‘186 1. A description 
of conditions in 1860 is found in George W. Glick, ““The Drought of 1860,” The Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), pp. 480-485. 


41. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H. M. S., Wyandotte, August 13, 1861. 
42. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A. H. M.S., Lawrence, July 9, 1861. 
43. The Congregational Record, Lawrence, v. 3 (January, 1861), pp. 10-12. 
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less than $100 per year for the work of the Gospel. The Presby- 
terians and Baptists had been unable to support a minister and 
had abandoned the field. The Unitarian minister was farming 
and also received support from the American Christian Associa- 
tion; he received nothing from his congregation. The Episcopalian 
minister had independent sources of income.** The Rev. J. D. Lig- 
gett at Leavenworth reported in July, 1861, that he had received 
no funds from his church or from the American Home Missionary 
Society. He had been boarding himself. “I am entirely out of 
money and it is a thing that has almost disappeared from this com- 
munity.” *° 

The economic stress was severe throughout Kansas. The 
churches shared in the consequences. However, at least one ob- 
server, the Rev. S. M. Irvin at Highland, in appealing for help to 
the Presbyterian Home and Foreign Missionary Board placed events 
in the perspective of a judgment upon the people: 

We ask help, seeing that it has pleased God to lay his hand upon us this 
year, and withhold the crops. We are in affliction and we deserve it. We 
have sinned greatly in Kansas, Innocent blood has been shed, for which there 
has been no thought of humiliation or repentance. A rage of mammon and 
speculation has intoxicated our people, and we need chastisement—and now, 
while under the stroke, though, in one sense, we do not deserve it, we venture 
to cry out to our friends whom God has favored with abundance, that they 
may help us in this our time of need.4¢ 

While many factors created a pattern which made church work 
difficult, the most decisive element was the conflict preceding and 
during the Civil War. The political designs for the future of Kansas 
produced vast implications for all other aspects of life. Rumors 
of violence and actual violence destroyed the stability which was 
necessary for effective community living. Contemporary observers 
were unanimous at this point. 

The Rev. S. Y. Lum at Lawrence expressed many times the deep 
anxiety occasioned by the conflict. He described the situation 
in March, 1856, in a letter to Milton Badger of the American Home 
Missionary Society: 

All has for a great part of the time been wild excitement. Our place of 
worship has been taken for soldiers barracks, & our meetings when we could 
have any, were held in little private rooms, where but very few could be as- 
sembled. . . . A few of the brethren & sisters have been drawn nearer 
to God, & have felt their entire & absolute dependence upon him in every 

44. Plymouth Congregational church to the A. H. M.S., Lawrence, December 4, 1861. 


45. Rev. J. D. Liggett to the A. H. M. S., Leavenworth, July 29, 1861. 
46. The Home and Foreign Record, v. 11 (1860), p. 363. 
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trial, but the great majority even of the church have been influenced in a 
contrary direction. Excitement seemed to dissipate serious reflection, & the 
mind lost its delight in the worship & service of God.47 


Lum emphasized his concern four days later in another letter to 
Badger in which he stated that “those who have not seen, cannot 
feel as we do, what an awful influence the wild excitements of the 
past year have had on the morals & virtue of this community. All 
the efforts of the Missionary are far more than overbalanced by 
the agencies for evil & the character of the place, as a whole, has 
been sinking instead of rising.** 
In December, 1856, Lum again described the consequences of the 
course of events: “Never in the history of this country, has a Ter- 
ritory been settled in the midst of so many influences calculated to 
counteract the spread of the truth, & to foster the growth of sin; 
& unless the tendency of these influences be arrested, we have no 
reason to expect that they will fail to work out their legitimate 
results.” *® Lum found also that events conspired to encroach upon 
the Sabbath as reported in The Home Missionary: “It has seemed 
as though the Sabbath was selected as the day for special excite- 
ments; and not infrequently have the members of my congrega- 
tion and even members of my church, been called from the 
morning service to go to the rescue of their brethren, attacked by 
the banditti who surround us.”*® The course of the Civil War 
further strengthened the trend described by Lum. In October, 
1861, The Congregational Record carried a leading article entitled 
“The War and the Sabbath,” which drew the conclusion that 
“among the ill effects of the present war, the desecration of the 
Sabbath stands prominent.” *1 

The spirit of the times was also portrayed by the Rev. F. P. Mont- 
fort, a Presbyterian, writing from Highland in October, 1856: 

The all-absorbing subject here is the same which engrosses the public 
mind and the public press in the States; and it is to be feared that the Gospel 
cannot have a “free course and run and be glorified” among us until this 
great question which now agitates our citizens shall be settled. When quiet 
prevails among us, there is no difficulty in securing congregations respectable 
in size, and attentive; but Christians and infidels alike can, in a moment, and 
often do give up their interest in the services, to hear reports brought in by 


47. Rev. S. Y. Lum to the A. H. M.S., Lawrence, March 10, 1856, in The Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 25 (Summer, 1959), p. 172. 

48. Lum to A. H. M.S., March 22, 1856, ibid., p. 174. 

49. Lum to A. H.M.S., December 24, 1856, ibid., p. 179. 

50. Rev. S. Y. Lum in The Home Missionary, v. 29 (3088), 95, quoted in Colin 
Brummitt Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier (Caldwell, Idaho, 1939), 
p. 297. 

51. The Congregational Record, Lawrence, v. 3 (October, 1861), pp. 63-65. 
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the agents of partisans, and the minister must lose half of his hearers and 
the attention of all. The remainder of God’s sacred day is then spent at the 
hotels and street corners, in canvassing the report, or throughout the com- 
munity in preparing for war. Under such circumstances the minister feels 
that but little can be accomplished for Christ and the only encouragement for 
continuing his labors is the hope of some change for the better in political 
affairs; and he remains at his post that he may be in readiness to win souls, 
when men, weary of strife and scenes of blood, shall be ready to reflect on the 
more serious interests of the soul and eternity.5? 

While there were many disruptions and problems, the Rev. 
Lewis Bodwell, writing from Topeka, in October, 1856, placed them 
in a philosophical perspective: “The minister can scarcely do 
more than keep people reminded of duty, though we must give 
thanks for the grace which keeps alive and glowing the flame of 
love in the heart of many Christians. Already I have had the 
privilege of visiting, praying, eating, sleeping in the unchinked, 
unplastered cabin of the Christian, where at his bedside, beside 
his Bible, stood his musket, loaded and primed ready within reach 
for instant service.” 5° 

The consequences of the unsettled conditions were not confined 
to any year. The Rev. S. D. Storrs, writing from Quindaro in 
February, 1858, described the effect across the years: “The camp, 
the battlefield & such scenes as have been witnessed at the polls 
have been anything but favorable to religion. Scarcely a month 
has passed since the first settlers arrived, after the passage of the 
‘Nebraska Act,’ without something occurring to excite them & not 
infrequently arouse the worst passions of the heart.” ** 

When Kansas was admitted as a state on January 29, 1861, some 
observers felt that the future for the church would be brighter in 
Kansas. The Rev. M. J. Miller, a minister of the Evangelical church 
in Leavenworth, reported that the cannon had been fired when 
the news arrived of the admission of Kansas into the Union. He 
wrote: “Thank God for the hard-fought and long-sought-for ad- 
mission. Kansas now looks for a better state of things, both in the 
political and moral condition of the country. Many political devils 
are now being put away. I believe religion will soon prosper 
more readily than ever before in Kansas.”*> The Rev. Charles 
Blood wrote from Manhattan about his keen anticipation of the 

52. The Home and Foreign Record, pp. 355, 356. 


53. Rev. Lewis Bodwell to the A. H. M.S., Topeka, October 21, 1856. 

54. Rev. S. D. Storrs to the A. H. M. S., Quindaro, February 9, 1858, quoted in Goody- 
koontz, op. cit., p. 297. 

55. Rev. M. J. Miller in the Evangelical Messenger, March 7, 1861, quoted in Platz, op. 
cit, pp. 31, 32. 
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course of events to the Amercan Home Missionary Society on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1861. He pointed out that “for more than six years we 
have been uncertain what would finally be our fate, but now all is 
certain and fixed so far as relates to freedom. We have a free con- 
stitution, and neither Congress nor the president nor all the States 
combined can interpret to alter the result.”°* The Rev. R. D. 
Parker at Wyandotte was not so optimistic. On February 6, 1861, 
he believed that “although public confidence is at the lowest ebb 
and business at a standstill yet some little courage is given by our 
admission as a state.” 

The outbreak of the Civil War intensified the feeling of un- 
certainty about the future. The Rev. R. D. Parker writing from 
Wyandotte on May 6, 1861, indicated that there was still peace 
along the border, “but the fire smoulders that may at any moment 
‘wheel us all into ruin.” He could see from his home the secession- 
ist flag floating in the breeze at near-by Kansas City. The excite- 
ment was intense. He was concerned about how it would all end, 
“but we pray it may not be until the slave power is crippled and 
subdued. Such a result would repay even a baptism of blood.” ® 
The Rev. Richard Cordley shared the same concern as Parker. 
Writing from Lawrence in July, 1861, he pointed out that his Con- 
gregational church was no stronger than it had been two years 
before. He felt “mortified” to recall that in spite of the auspicious 
beginnings of Congregationalism in Kansas, there was after seven 
years not a single self-supporting church in Kansas. “Hard times 
and the war absorbs all attention.” *® 

The Rev. J. D. Liggett described in detail the impact of the war 
in his letter to Milton Badger from Leavenworth in July, 1861: 

Men’s minds are wholly engrossed with the war, its news and its pros- 
pects. . . . Kansas will take care of herself with the help of the gov- 
ernment, but it will convert us all into military men. Much of the old feeling 
of recklessness, created by the past difficulties has been revived. Our people 
here will fight,—but the prayers they say when they go at it,—are worthy 
of the left-handed sort. The wickedness and the malice of the men who 
have brought these evils upon us and upon themselves, it seems to me, is 
without a parallel in the history of nations and when and what the end is to be, 
God only knows.®° 
Liggett went on in this letter to report that only nine members had 
been added to his church during the past year. At times, as he 

56. Rev. Charles Blood to the A. H.M.S., Manhattan, February 1, 1861. 

57. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H. M.S., Wyandotte, February 6, 1861. 

58. Ibid., May 6, 1861. 


59. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A. H. M. S., Lawrence, July 9, 1861. 
60. Rev. J. D. Liggett to the A. H. M.S., Leavenworth, July 29, 1861. 
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contemplated it, he felt as if he would “almost sink down in de- 
spair.” However, as he thought about it, he recalled that “Paul 
may plant and Apollos water but the increase was of God.” He 
was certain that “nothing indeed but a pentecostal effusion can or 
will move or mould the elements here congregated into materials 
fit for God’s building. He concluded with the prayer “May God 
pour floods upon this dry ground.” *' However, in August the 
Rev. R. D. Parker was more encouraged than Liggett when he 
wrote to Badger from Wyandotte “but notwithstanding the war 
news seems to absorb every other interest, I am gratified to be able 
to report a congregation undiminished, a Sabbath School increas- 
ing in interest and efficiency, and a system of home evangelization 
in operation, systematic tract distribution is in progress and we look 
and pray for the blessings of God.” 

The year 1861 saw the full impact of the war upon Kansas par- 
ticipants. The Rev. Richard Cordley described the situation in 
the late summer: “The war absorbs every interest now. Since the 
battle of Springfield our place has had the aspect of a funeral. 
The two Kansas regiments were terribly cut up and many of our 
friends from this place have fallen. The anxious suspense between 
the news of the battle, and the report of the slain was terrible.” ® 
The Rev. H. P. Robinson at Grasshopper Falls chronicled also the 
effects of the war. A large number of the men in his community 
were now “off to the wars.” The course of events had created a 
situation in which “the present distracted condition of the country 
has so disarranged society that God, religion, eternity seem almost 
left out of view. . . . Apathy in regard to religion has taken 
possession both of the church and community. Many professedly 
religious people have almost entirely abandoned church going 
while multitudes of the worldly hardly darken the portals of the 
sanctuary.” ® 

The missionaries and their families were closely identified with 


61. Ibid., July 29, 1861. The reference to Paul and Apollos is the scriptural verse 
found in I Corinthians 3:6. 


62. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H. M.S., Wyandotte, August 13, 1861. 


63. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A. H. M.S., Lawrence, August 26, 1861. The First 
and Second regiments of Kansas volunteers suffered very heavy casualties in the battle near 
Springfield, Mo., on August 10, 1861. Maj. John A. Halderman, commanding the First 
regiment of Kansas volunteers, reported that “with about 800 men we marched upon the 
field; we left it but with 500.”—The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1881), Ser. I, v. 3, p. 83. The official report listed 
the following casualties: First Kansas, 77 killed, 187 wounded, 20 missing, for a total of 
284; Second Kansas, 5 killed, 59 wounded, 6 missing, for a total of 70.—Ibid., p. 72. 

64, Rev. H. P. Robinson to the A. H. M. S., Grasshopper Falls, October 16, 1861. The 
Rev. Richard Cordley, Lawrence, was not as pessimistic as Robinson. In the letter quoted 
under date of August 26, 1861, he wrote “considering all things our Sunday congre- 
gations have continued good—better than last year at this time.” 
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the people in their churches and communities and with the course 
of events. The geographic factor was decisive since the greatest 
hardships were concentrated among the people in the eastern sec- 
tion of the state. The Rev. R. D. Parker at Wyandotte was in the 
midst of these stirring and tragic events. On November 2, 1863, 
he gave a graphic description of the general situation and his own 
intimate role: 

My sixth year of labor as your missionary in Kansas has closed. Like the 
two preceding years, it has been attended with alarm and danger. Quantrill’s 
bloody band has been prowling like beasts of prey along the Border. We 
have often seen the fires of Union homes kindled by them. Like my neighbors, 
I have slept with arms by my side, and beneath my pillows, and have taken 
my turn in standing guard nights. I have been repeatedly called out to de- 
fend the town from threatened attacks, sometimes at the midnight hour. 
Once the danger signal of the Union League struck upon my church bell, 
and the terror of the people, especially of the blacks, brought vividly to mind 
the massacre at Lawrence. Like most of our people, we have kept a few 
articles of indispensible wearing apparel packed ready for a hasty flight, and 
in my absence, my sermons, as combustible, and of chief value, have slept 
out of doors,®5 

The most damaging effect of the Civil War in Kansas was 
Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence on August 21, 1863, when the town 
was almost completely destroyed and more than 100 people were 
killed. The ministers were called upon to serve in the deep tragedy 
of that hour. The Rev. Lewis Bodwell came from Topeka in order 
to assist his friend the Rev. Richard Cordley, at the burial service 
of 52 persons whose bodies were placed side by side in a trench. 
The Rev. Grosevenor C. Morse hastened to Lawrence from Em- 
poria to assist Cordley. In the tragic setting of the time and place 
he used the 79th Psalm for his Scripture lesson: “O God, the 
heathen are come into thine inheritance. The dead bodies of thy 
servants have they given to be meat unto the fowls of heaven, 
the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the earth. Their blood 
have they shed like water round about Jerusalem and there was 
none to bury them.” 


65. Rev. R. D. Parker to the A. H. M. S., Wyandotte, November 2, 1863. Prof. C. B. 
Goodykoontz’s statement that “the remarkable thing about the effect of the Civil War on 
the home missionary movement is not that it interfered with it, but that it interfered with 
it to so slight an extent” is not applicable to Kansas.—Goodykoontz, op. cit., p. 303. The 
geographic position of Kansas, its isolation from the North and East, and the activity of 
raider bands from Missouri were contributing factors to this situation, The reference to 
developments in Lawrence is to the tragic raid by Quantrill and his men on August 21, 
1863. A full description of the raid is found in Richard Cordley, A History of Lawrence, 
oe A From the First Settlement to the Close of the Rebellion (Lawrence, 1895), pp. 

66. Cordley, Pioneer Days in an, p. 220. Cordley lists the names of 126 individuals 
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When Bodwell visited Cordley at Lawrence on September 4, 
he witnessed the full implications of the tragedy on all sides. He 
found Cordley at work in a small attic room from whence he saw 
the smouldering ruins of Cordley’s house, library, and furnishings. 
Cordley was preparing his first sermon following Quantrill’s raid. 
His library consisted of a pocket Bible and a small Bible con- 
cordance, both borrowed items, which Bodwell estimated to be 
worth $1.60. Cordley had written the subject for his sermon, “The 
Morning Cometh,” across the top of the first page. Then Bodwell 
continued: “In its light he saw the ruins; across its sunshine drifted 
the smoke; on its breezes whirled the ashes; but God who had 
been there in the darkness, had not left at dawn.” ®* When Cord- 
ley preached to his congregation on the second Sunday following 
the raid he used as his text a passage from Isaiah 54: “For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies will I gather 
thee. In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee.” 


In February, 1864, in a detailed letter to the American Home 


Missionary Society, Cordley assessed the implications of Quan- 
trill’s raid: 

Our church here was weakened more than appeared on the surface. _— 
Twelve members of the congregation were killed, but more than fifty have 
left from the same cause, Broken families have left us, and men broken up 
in their business have left us. . . . I neither carried or owned any arms 
before, but now I keep a Colt’s Navy on my study table and thirty rounds 
of cartridges in the drawer with my sermon paper. 

Still, Lawrence is rapidly recovering and the church is feeling the effect 
of the general growth. The Sabbath School and congregation are again filling 
up and things are beginning to assume the former look of prosperity. The 
town is being rapidly rebuilt, When a few days after the raid, I said, “Law- 
rence will be rebuilt in two years,” many thought me wild. But six months 
have scarcely passed and as many buildings have been erected or moved 
into town as Quantrill burned.7° 

68. Rev. Lewis 5 “A Kansas Attic in 1863,” The Kansas Telephone, Manhattan, 
v. 1 (April, 1881), p. 1. 


69. Cordley, Pioneer Days in Kansas, pp. 233, 234. Other ministers and their families 
suffered great losses from Quantrill’s raid. The home and possessions of the Rev. H. D. 
Fisher were seriously damaged, but Fisher had a miraculous escape due to the imaginative 
deception of the invaders by his wife.—Fisher, op. cit., pp. 195-210. The raiders burned 
Jacob Ulrich’s house south of Lawrence in the Dunkard settlement and seriously wounded 
Elder Rothrock.—Elmer LeRoy Craik, A History of the Church of the Brethren in Kansas 
(McPherson, 1922), p. 24. 


70. Rev. Richard Cordley to the A. H. M.S., Lawrence, February 29, 1864. 


(To Be Concluded in the Winter, 1959, Issue.) 











U. S. Army and Air Force Wings 
Over Kansas—Concluded 


INDEPENDENCE ARMY AIR FIELD 
(1941-1947) 


January 1941 the Independence Chamber of Commerce under 
the leadership of C. M. Carman, president, and R. A. McKeen, 
secretary, resolved to sell the citizens of the Kansas community the 
idea of a municipal airport. On 26 June 1941, after six months of 
effective “selling” by Carman, McKeen, and other civic leaders, the 
city commission decided to ask the voters to approve a $100,000 
bond issue for financing work on the airport. The citizens approved 
by a vote of 1,219 to 173 on 1 August 1941. A short time later the 
city commission entered into contract with Paulette and White, con- 
sulting engineers from Topeka, to survey potential sites for the 
field. Several locations were considered before any selection was 
made. The site chosen was in Montgomery county, six miles south- 
west of Independence. 

Early in 1942 the government indicated it was interested in 
acquiring the site for an Army airfield. During April and May 
Mayor F. B. Wilhelm of Independence, Pres. J. D. Turner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and other civic leaders met with govern- 
ment officials in a series of conferences. Army Engineers made 
surveys from 8 to 11 April. About six weeks later, on 23 May 1942, 
the Army officially notified Mayor Wilhelm that it would purchase 
approximately 1,433 acres. 

The contract for planning and supervising the construction of 
the airfield was awarded to Black and Veatch, architectural engi- 
neers from Kansas City, Mo. Work began on 6 June 1942, when 
Ottinger Brothers of Oklahoma City moved in with a labor crew 
and began grading operations. Shortly thereafter, work began on 
the drainage and sewerage systems. During the summer the Mis- 
souri Pacific constructed a railroad spur to the site. In August 
work began on runways and buildings. During the fall of 1942 
clearing and grading operations began at four locations that had 
been selected for auxiliary fields. The four sites were located 8 to 
20 miles from the main field. Work progressed satisfactorily 
throughout the winter despite interruptions caused by heavy rains 
and sub-zero temperatures. By January of 1948 three concrete run- 
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ways 5,000 feet in length had been constructed. Electric, gas and 
water lines also had been completed and sufficient troop housing 
was available. Most of the buildings were of temporary wartime 
design—tarpaper over wood, with pot-bellied coal stoves for heat- 
ing. The major construction work, which cost more than $8,000,000, 
ended in May 1943. 

In the meantime, in June 1942, Lt. Col. (later Col.) Harold L. 
Mace, commander of the nearby Coffeyville Army Air Field was 
designated as project officer for the new airfield. He was accom- 
panied by Maj. Temple F. Winburn who acted as the airfield’s 
temporary commander for one month pending arrival of Lt. Col. 
Richard M. Montgomery (later Major General) to take command. 
Major Winburn then became Colonel Montgomery’s executive of- 
ficer and was shortly thereafter promoted to Lieutenant Colonel. 
The base was activated as a Basic Flying School on 12 October 
1942, but the personnel to operate the base did not begin arriving 
until December 1942. 

Basic flying training began when 152 cadets arrived for the first 
class on 26 January 1943. Some of the classes that arrived later had 
as many as 345 students. The cadets, who had completed primary 
flying training, received a nine-week course that was divided into 
flying training and classroom instruction. In the flying training 
phase, the students practiced landings, made cross-country flights, 
and flew night navigational missions. During classroom instruction, 
the students familiarized themselves with aircraft instruments and 
studied navigation, radio communications, weather, and aircraft 
recognition. 

Basic flying training at Independence continued until January 
1945. Nineteen classes, totaling 4,933 students, graduated from the 
school. The last class completed training on 29 January 1945. 

The termination of flying training at Independence resulted in the 
reassignment of personnel and equipment. Flying personnel were 
reassigned to airfields in Kansas and Texas during February and 
March. The BT-13’s and BT-14’s were moved to airfields in Georgia, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri. On 15 March Independence Army Air 
Field was placed on a standby basis. On 11 April 1945, however, 
the Army announced that the airfield would be used to store World 
War II aircraft. During the next two months civilian employment 
on the field jumped from 44 to 505 and military personnel increased 
from 2 to 272. Aircraft began arriving on 13 April 1945. At first, 
bomber aircraft (B-17’s, B-24’s, and B-25’s) were prepared for stor- 
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age and kept at Independence. During October 1945, however, all 
B-24 and B-17 aircraft were moved to Kingman, Ariz. At the same 
time P-47’s and AT-6’s began arriving. During a period of two and 
a half years the aircraft stored at Independence included 1,542 
P-47’s, 1,118 AT-6’s, 72 B-25’s, 401 B-24’s, and 260 B-17’s. 

In the fall of 1947 all aircraft were moved from Independence, 
Military personnel were transferred effective 11 December 1947. 
Four days later Independence Army Air Field, which had been 
listed as surplus, was turned over to the Army’s District Engineer, 
Omaha, Neb. Since then the installation has been operated by the 
city of Independence as its municipal airport. 


LrperAL ArnMy AiR FIELD 
(1943-1945 ) 


HE first tangible move to implement the decision to locate a 

four-engine pilot school on a site selected one mile west of 
Liberal was the grant of a contract to Murray A. Wilson and Com- 
pany, engineers, to make a complete survey and layout for the air- 
field. By 16 January 1948 the survey had been completed. But 
even before the survey had been officially finished, contracts were 
let on 9 January, with Peter Kiewit Sons named as prime con- 
tractor. Just nine days later construction began on the site. 

The new field was situated in western Kansas, 120 miles from 
Amarillo, Tex., in Sections 1, 6, 25, 30, 31, and 36, Townships 34 
and 35 South, and Ranges 33 and 34 West, with a dimension of 
two miles north and south and two miles east and west. The entire 
field, some 1,946.7 acres, was purchased by the government. In 
addition, 3.3 acres on the north extremity of the north-south run- 
way were leased to provide zone clearance space. The field 
formed part of a flat, low plateau. 

Facilities on Liberal Army Air Field were to run to approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. Three concrete runways were built, each 7,000 
feet in length and 150 feet wide, with a gross load capacity of 
87,000 pounds. Portable B-2 type runway lights were installed. 
In addition, a concrete parking apron of some 276,318 square yards 
was constructed, along with three concrete taxiways 100 feet in 
width. Training facilities included three school buildings and four 
Link trainer buildings. Five hangers were built, two of steel and 
three of wood. Three large warehouses and storage facilities for 
591,000 gallons of gasoline were built. Construction coming under 
the general category of recreation and welfare included a gym- 





Boeing B-29 gunners receive operating instructions for the new electric gun 
turrets at Smoky Hill Army Air Field, Salina. 











Free French fliers receive B-26 instruction at the Dodge City Army Air Field. 
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Upper: Vultee BT-13 taking off from an unidentified air force field in Kansas. 
Center: Training planes on ramp, at an unidentified air force field in Kansas. 


Lower: Night refueling of Douglas C-54 “Skymaster” at Topeka Army Air Fieé 
October 13, 1945. 


Photos on this and preceding page courtesy United States Air Force. 
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nasium, officers’ club, service club, theater, chapel, and three post 
exchanges. A spur line of the Rock Island railroad was run on to 
the field from the main line. Housing facilities for 4,934 officers 
and men and a hospital with a normal bed capacity of 142 were 
constructed. All buildings were of mobilization type construction. 

In addition to the main installation, Gage Auxiliary Field, a 
former municipal airport, was acquired by lease. This field, some 
81 miles from Liberal Army Air Field, comprised 780 acres, pro- 
viding two hard surfaced runways, each of which was 5,500 feet in 
length and 150 feet wide. 

One officer, Capt. Glen C. Wilson, serving as project officer, was 
present on the field from the beginning of construction. In April 
1948, before completion of construction, additional officers and 
men of the original cadre reported. Col. Arthur L. Bump arrived 
on the post on 27 April 1943 and assumed command. Additional 
personnel arrived during subsequent weeks. In the midst of con- 
struction, personnel acquisition moved into an intensified phase 
during April and May, so that the base was actively manned by 
the time the first B-24’s to be used in training set down on the 
brand new runways on 20 June. That scheduling was extremely 
close during those hectic days can be seen in that only ten days 
later, on 1 July, the members of the first class were introduced to 
the Liberators. This is the official date of the inauguration of train- 
ing at Liberal, barely six months after construction began. 

Students were predominantly newly-commissioned officers grad- 
uated from advanced twin-engine flying schools. The training 
cycle was nine weeks in length. Half way through the cycle of the 
first class, another class began the course, so that, afterward, a class 
graduated every four and a half weeks. By 8 December 1943 Col. 
R. C. Rockwood, operations and training officer, was able to tell a 
group of civilian employees that “we are now training approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the Liberator bomber commanders trained 
in the continental United States.” The pace of training is well il- 
lustrated in that it was not until 7 October 1943 that time was 
found for a formal dedication. 

Initially and for a considerable time the commanding officer of 
the field was in charge of the several squadrons and detachments 
which performed the various functions requisite to the functioning 
of the school. The commanding officer was, of course, responsible 
both for training and for the maintenance of the base services. On 
1 May 1944 all the separate units on the field were disbanded ex- 
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cept for the 744th AAF Band, the Airways Communications Squad- 
ron, and the Base Weather Section. In place of the disbanded 
organizations the several sections of the 2525th Base Unit were 
created, distinguished by the nature of the service performed: 
Unit Headquarters. 

Section “A”—administration and services. 

Section “B”—training and operations. 

Section “C”—supply and maintenance. 

Section “E”—medical. 

Section “F”—Negro personnel. 

Section “H”—officer students. 
In February 1945 these sections were redesignated squadrons, 
which remained in existence until inactivation of the field. 

After victory in Europe the training program of Liberal Army 
Air Field became somewhat erratic because of the frequent changes 
of policy in the Training Command. However, with the surrender 
of the Japanese in August, the mission of the school was definitely 
over. On 7 September 1945 the commanding officer received offi- 
cial orders for inactivation of the field on or before 30 September. 
The field was placed at that time on a standby status, which meant 
maintaining it in such condition as would make possible reactiva- 
tion within thirty days. Consequently, the field’s activities for the 
greater part of September were largely concerned with the process 
of inactivation. Considering the magnitude and complexity of the 
task, the inactivation process proceeded with a minimum of diff- 
culties. Possibly the greatest problem was a scarcity of experienced 
personnel. On 19 September the officer students slated to complete 
training at Hondo Army Air Field were ordered to proceed there. 
All remaining personnel, except officers and enlisted men scheduled 
to form the standby cadre, were put on movement orders on 29 
September. Although the majority of departments were still 
functioning on 1 October, they were prepared to close down within 
a few days. 

Liberal Army Air Field was fortunate in the relative stability of 
its commanders. During its entire active period the field had only 
four commanding officers: Col. Arthur L. Bump from 27 April 1942 
to 1 April 1944, Col. Edward H. Underhill from 1 April 1944 to 18 
July 1945, Col. Charles Sommers from 18 July 1945 to 18 Septem- 
ber 1945, and Col. Ford V. Lauer from 18 September 1945 to 30 
September 1945. 

Those who had served at Liberal Army Air Field, both military 
and civilian, might well have been proud of the genuine contribu- 
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tion made by the school to the war effort. During its 27 months of 
actual training, Liberal Army Air Field graduated 4,468 four-engine 
airplane commanders. In addition, 1,025 pilots were graduated 
from the pre-transition course conducted for a period in the middle 
of 1944. By any standards this was an impressive achievement to 
come from a place which, as late as the first part of January 1943, 
was an open prairie. 
McConnett Arr Force Base 
(1942-1957-+- ) 


cCONNELL Air Force Base, in Wichita, was known during 

the first part of its existence as the Wichita Municipal Airport. 
Although the field was designed originally to serve only municipal 
needs, it had an Air Force connection almost from the beginning. 

On 1 March 1942, the AAF Materiel Center, Midwestern Procure- 
ment District (Materiel Command) was established. As soon as 
construction permitted, the headquarters of the district was es- 
tablished in the administration building of the municipal airport. 
By the end of 1942, due to the growth and expansion of the organiza- 
tion it occupied practically the entire building save for a few offices 
occupied by the CAA and airline companies, while some activities 
of the district were housed at the Boeing Airplane Company Plant 
No. 1, in Wichita. 

The airport, at that time, was located about six miles from the 
city of Wichita and comprised some 1,337 acres, leased by the gov- 
ernment from the city. Although the runways were adequate, other 
facilities at the airport were meager. There were five runways 
each 150 feet wide; two were 7,500 feet, one 7,100 feet, one 6,000 
feet, and one 4,500 feet in length. All had a wheel load capacity of 
60,000 pounds. A parking apron with dimensions of 8,373 by 931 
feet, and seven taxi strips were provided. The field could boast of 
only one hangar and three small warehouses. No facilities were 
available either for troop housing or troop messing. No fuel storage 
facilities existed, and all such supplies were handled by commercial 
contract. 

The Midwestern Procurement District was not disturbed at the 
time of the discontinuance of the Air Materiel Command and the 
Air Service Command and the creation of the Air Technical Service 
Command in 1944. However, on 1 August 1945 the Midwestern Pro- 
curement District was absorbed by the Western Procurement Dis- 
trict, Air Technical Service Command. A few weeks later, on 8 
September 1945, Wichita Municipal Airport was transferred from 
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the jurisdiction of Western District, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, to that of the Oklahoma City Air Technical Service Com. 
mand. Personnel formerly assigned to the airport by the ATSC 
were transferred to the new command. At the same time, the 4156th 
AAF Base Unit (Air Base) was organized. The new base unit had 
the mission of servicing, dispatching, and maintaining transient and 
locally based aircraft. The working personnel were entirely civilian, 
with a few officers in supervisory capacities. 

Slightly over a year later, on 11 October 1946, the 4156th AAF 
Base Unit was ordered to cease operations by the 30th of the 
month. Consequently, the remainder of October was spent in clos- 
ing down operations and transferring property to Tinker Field. 
On 15 November the field was officially transferred to the Division 
Engineer, Kansas City, while the 4156th AAF Base Unit was dis- 
continued on the same day. All military personnel were absorbed 
by Headquarters, Oklahoma Air Materiel Area (the successor of 
the Oklahoma City Air Technical Service Command). 

There followed several years of inactivity, at least insofar as the 
Air Force was concerned. Then on 5 June 1951 the Air Force acti- 
vated Wichita Municipal Airport to serve as a training center for 
combat crews for the B-47 jet bomber, which was being produced 
at Wichita. To carry on the training the 3520th Combat Crew 
Training Wing was activated, and an ambitious building program 
totaling some $22,000,000 was begun. In spite of the difficulty of 
building an installation and initiating an entirely new program 
simultaneously, the base developed into a highly specialized train- 
ing center. Actually, there were two principal parts to the mission 
of the training center: aircrew training in B-47’s and transition 
training in the same aircraft. A subsequent fluctuation of em- 
phasis from one of those functions to the other reflected the varying 
demands of the Strategic Air Command. A more inclusive func- 
tional title was given the wing in June 1952 when it was redesig- 
nated the 3520th Flying Training Wing (M Bomb). 

Up to 1 April 1952 the activity at Wichita Municipal Airport was 
under the jurisdiction of the Flying Training Air Force. On that 
date it was transferred to the Crew Training Air Force, still remain- 
ing, however, in the Air Training Command. 

The Air Force was not the sole occupant during this period. In 
1952 Wing Headquarters shared the Wichita Municipal Airport 
Terminal Building with four commercial airlines, Braniff, Central, 
TWA, and Continental, plus one private flying service: Executive 
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Airways. These lines were located in the terminal building at the 
time of government occupation, and were permitted to operate on 
a temporary basis pending completion of the proposed new munici- 
pal airport. By 1952 the Air Force had decided to make a perma- 
nent base of the quondam municipal airport. The government took 
the property by federal court action during the first half of 1952, 
thus becoming owner and no longer lessee. Reflecting official 
government ownership, Wichita Municipal Airport was redesig- 
nated the Wichita Air Force Base on 15 May 1953. 

Some 11 months later, on 12 April 1954, still another redesigna- 
tion occurred, this time as McConnell Air Force Base. The change 
was effected to honor the memory of two brothers, former residents 
of Wichita, Thomas L. and Fred McConnell, Jr. A third brother, 
still living, is Edwin M. McConnell. The three McConnell broth- 
ers had almost identical service careers in the Air Force. From the 
time they enlisted, won their wings, and served as co-pilots on com- 
bat duty in the South Pacific, the McConnell trio stayed together 
and fought as a team. 

Proof of the vigor with which the training center pursued its 
training function is seen in that the 1,000th B-47 crew graduated 
at McConnell Air Force Base on 21 April 1955. And at least as late 
as June 1957, the field was still charged with the same mission. 


MARSHALL Arr Force Base 
(1912-1950-+- ) 


NE of the oldest military airfields in the United States, Marshall 

Air Force Base at Fort Riley, made its first appearance in his- 
tory in November 1912 as the site of the first attempts in the United 
States to direct artillery fire from an airplane. Among the partici- 
pants was a young lieutenant, H. H. Arnold, who later became 
Commanding General of the United States Army Air Forces. Long 
afterward Arnold recalled the various methods tried for transmitting 
observations and instructions: a primitive radio, smoke signals, and 
even colored cards, weighted with iron nuts and dropped through a 
stovepipe. 

The airdrome from which Arnold made his flights was probably 
the polo field at Fort Riley. How and when the polo field turned 
into an air base is unknown, but it was used during World War I 
by both airplanes and balloons. The first regularly constituted air 
unit at Fort Riley was the 16th Observation Squadron, which was 
activated there on 7 December 1921. One of its first commanders 
was Maj. Clarence L. Tinker, who subsequently rose to be com- 
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mander of Seventh Air Force in World War II and was reported 
missing in action on a combat mission during the Battle of Midway, 
Early in 1923 the name of the base was changed from Fort Riley 
Flying Field to Marshall Field in honor of Brig. Gen. Francis C, 
Marshall, assistant chief of cavalry, who had been killed in an air. 
plane crash in California on 7 December 1922. 

In March 1926 Amold, then a major, returned as air base com- 
mander. He held the post for about two and a half years. When 
he arrived the only flying unit there was still the 16th Observation 
Squadron. Considerably below strength, it had about eight officers 
and four or five De Havilland observation planes (DH-4’s) supple- 
mented by eight or ten Curtiss Jennies. Both these planes dated 
from World War I. A few more modern observation aircraft reached 
the base, beginning in 1926. The primary responsibility of the 
fliers at Marshall was to provide demonstrations and participate in 
training exercises for the Army Cavalry School at Fort Riley. At 
Arnold’s initiative a regular air indoctrination course was set up 
for the cavalrymen. The 16th Observation Squadron also had to 
furnish aircraft to work with ground units all over the Seventh Corps 
Area, which stretched from Arkansas to North Dakota, and for such 
special assignments as flying President Coolidge’s mail from North 
Platte to Rapid City while he was vacationing in the Black Hills in 
1927. 

The air base did not change much in size or mission during the 
1930's. In March 1931 the 16th Observation Squadron was sub- 
divided into several flights, of which only Flight D was stationed 
at Marshall. However, it occasionally had company, because from 
1930 to 1983 the 35th Division Aviation, National Guard, St. Louis, 
Mo., was using the field as a training center for its summer encamp- 
ments. In June 1937 Flight D was absorbed into the 1st Observa- 
tion Squadron, which fulfilled the traditional responsibilities of fly- 
ing units at Marshall until 28 December 1941 when it moved to 
New Orleans for shipment to the Canal Zone. 

When the United States entered World War II Marshall possessed 
two hangars and three unsurfaced landing strips, the biggest strip 
being 3,700 feet long. These installations were about a mile south- 
east of Fort Riley proper and three and a half miles from Junction 
City. During the war the old strips had to be surfaced and length- 
ened to take increased traffic and heavier, faster planes. Two con- 
crete runways, each 4,500 feet long and 150 feet wide, six taxiways 
and 5,400 square yards of parking apron were laid down to meet the 
new needs. However, Marshall remained a relatively small base. 
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A base detachment activated in January 1941 to operate the field 
was designated in January 1942 as the 305th Air Base Squadron 
(Reduced ), but in June it was renamed the 305th Base Headquarters 
and Air Base Squadron (Reduced). It was disbanded in the spring 
of 1944 and in June the 356th AAF Base Unit was activated to run 
the base. At the beginning of that year the work of housekeeping 
and administration was being done by nine officers and 80 enlisted 
men. Unit and base commander at the end of 1943 was Maj. Victor 
E. Nelson. He was succeeded on 15 August 1944 by Maj. Herman 
C. Brigham, who was followed on 13 December by Lt. Col. Jack C. 
Dale, a veteran fighter pilot with 194 missions to his credit. He left 
in the spring of 1946. During most of the next two and a half years 
Col. Eugene H. Snavely commanded the base. 

After the departure of the lst Observation Squadron from Fort 
Riley, the 6th Observation Squadron (Special) was activated at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, on 7 February 1942 to take its place at the 
Cavalry School. The squadron moved to Marshall Field on 21 
April 1942 with 15 liaison planes. Its commander at that time was 
Capt. R. S. Wilson, who was followed on 18 June 1943 by Capt. 
Francis J. Beck. On 28 December 1943 Maj. Dale C. Jones took 
command and held it until 1 January 1945 when Maj. William Fore- 
hand, a fighter pilot back from duty in Europe, replaced him. In 
June 1943 the squadron was redesignated 6th Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron (Special), and on 12 October of that year its name was changed 
to 2d Composite Squadron (Special). 

It well deserved the term “composite” for by that time it had ac- 
quired 15 P-39’s and five B-25’s as well as liaison planes and was 
flying all sorts of tactical air missions. Besides photographic work, 
observation, and artillery adjustment, its pilots flew air-ground sup- 
port demonstrations and simulated strafing, bombing and chemical 
warfare missions. They “destroyed enemy headquarters” with flour 
bombs, and sprayed troops with molasses residue in lieu of mustard 
gas. The commandant of the Cavalry School repeatedly com- 
mended the squadron for its “cooperation, enthusiasm and assist- 
ance” and wrote “This type of air-ground cooperation . . . is 
a pleasure to receive.” Members of a Colombian military mission 
said of one air-ground demonstration that it was “worth going to 
Fort Riley for that alone.” Much work was done away from Fort 
Riley. Teams from Marshall were scheduled to provide the Ar- 
mored School and the Field Artillery School with six demonstra- 
tions apiece in 1944, and they answered many special requests for 
demonstrations and tests. On 1 August 1945 the airmen at Marshall 
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put on a giant air show in which they displayed to 5,000 Kansan 
friends and neighbors the tactical skills they had acquired during 
the war. 

Several units besides the 2d Composite Squadron spent some time 
at Marshall during the war. The 72d Observation Group had its 
headquarters squadron there briefly in December 1941; the 5th Ob- 
servation Squadron was there from August 1942 till April 1943; and 
a Negro unit, the 1018th Guard Squadron trained at Marshall for 
a short time in 1945. Also, a detachment of the 161st Liaison Squad- 
ron with L-5 aircraft visited the base for exercises in November 
and December 1944. The ground forces at Riley in 1944 had 36 
aerial target planes which were serviced by the 356th Base Unit. 
Marshall was much used as a convenient stop on cross-country 
flights. Of some 1,400 landings and take-offs at the field in July 
1945, 614 were transients. Another and not inconsiderable activity 
was the flying in and out of distinguished visitors to Fort Riley. 
Among them were Gens. Ben Lear, Joseph W. Stilwell, and George 
S. Patton. 

On 7 November 1945 the 2d Composite Squadron was inactivated, 
its place being taken by Detachment “B” of the 69th Reconnaissance 
Group which inherited some of its personnel and equipment. About 
the same time the 72d and 167th Liaison Squadrons, equipped with 
75 L-5’s arrived at the base for training. At the end of the year 
there were 106 aircraft at Marshall. However, this strength was 
soon whittled down as the postwar demobilization progressed. 
Early in 1946 the detachment of the 69th Group was withdrawn 
and the 72d Squadron was reduced to a two-man cadre, so that by 
late April only the 167th Squadron remained. On 3 October 1946 it 
was inactivated and the 163d Liaison Squadron was created to 
replace it. 

Late in 1946 the Cavalry School and the Cavalry Intelligence 
School at Fort Riley were inactivated and the Ground General 
School was established there. The principal mission of the 163d 
Squadron continued to be the giving of air support to the new 
school as to the old, but it confined its efforts mainly to visual recon- 
naissance. At first it used only L-5’s, but in the spring of 1947 it 
acquired six helicopters, the novelty of which aroused much interest 
in subsequent demonstrations. That spring the squadron was also 
given control of detachments at Biggs Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
and Camp Beale. These detachments, with a half-dozen liaison 
planes, were working with the rocket development center at White 
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Sands. The Air Force decision in 1948 to eliminate all enlisted 
pilots by the end of the year caused a drastic shake-up at Marshall. 
Though they were almost extinct in most flying units, the 163d had 
had 25 of them and only nine commissioned pilots in 1947. 

Undoubtedly the most dramatic episode of the postwar period at 
Marshall came early in 1949 when the base contributed its facilities, 
planes, and helicopters to “Operation Haylift,” bringing relief to 
snowbound areas in several Western states. Another memorable 
event was the emergency landing on 6 August 1948 of a B-29 which 
had made a record-breaking 5,120-mile non-stop flight from Fursten- 
feldbruck, Germany, with Capt. Walter E. Abbott as pilot. 

On 1 April 1949 the 163d Liaison Squadron was inactivated. 
Light aviation detachments of the Ground General School and the 
10th Infantry Division took over most of its functions. However, 
in September 1949 Tenth Air Force established an Instrument Train- 
ing Center at Marshall Air Force Base to provide a refresher course 
for all its pilots outside the 56th Fighter Wing. The school had 
eight instructors, commanded by Capt. John J. Davis, and was 
equipped with ten B-25’s which were later replaced by C-45’s. In 
March 1950, after 86 pilots had graduated, the school was moved to 
Selfridge Air Force Base. The Air Force then withdrew entirely 
from Marshall and, effective 1 June 1950, the base unit, which on 
23 August 1948 had become the 4406th Air Base Squadron, was 
inactivated. 

Pratr ARMY AiR FIELD 
(1942-1945 ) 


RATT Army Air Field was constructed in south central Kansas 

in Pratt county. The field was located about three miles north of 
the city of Pratt, a community of about 7,000, and which was the 
only urban area readily accessible to personnel of the field. The 
area of the field sloped slightly from west to east, with an elevation 
varying from 1,969 feet to 1,930 feet. 

Construction, begun in 1942, was of the theater of operations type. 
By the time of the official dedication of the field in May 1943, some 
60 barracks had been completed giving accommodations to 2,460 
enlisted men. Total authorized construction called for a total of 
72 barracks with a capacity of 3,060 enlisted men and eight officers’ 
quarters with a housing capacity of 522. 

A few personnel began to arrive well before completion of the 
field. The first group, a 12-man cadre on detached service, stayed 
for a time at the Calbeck Hotel in Pratt until facilities at the field 
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had been completed sufficiently for them to move in. In January 
1948 the 502d Base Headquarters and Air Base Squadron was acti- 
vated to function as the administrative and training squadron for 
the other organizations which would be assigned to the base. On 
10 February 1948 Lt. Col. J. F. Nelson assumed command of the 
field, and by March the installation began to function as a military 
post with the barest of essentials in housing, messing, and adminis- 
trative equipment. Construction and personnel manning had pro- 
gressed so far by May that on the second of the month the field was 
officially dedicated. 

Originally, Pratt Army Air Field had been scheduled to function 
as one of several bases under the control of the 21st Bombardment 
Wing. It was the task of this latter organization to process for 
overseas duty, especially as to equipment, the bombardment wings 
formed and trained under the Second Air Force. However, to the 
disappointment of the 2lst Wing, which, incidentally, was con- 
tinually plagued by lack of facilities with which to operate, Pratt 
never really came under its program. The enormous effort necessary 
to form and train the B-29 groups diverted Pratt from its original 
mission with the 21st to one of the several fields dedicated to the 
special B-29 combat training program. 

The function of Pratt Army Air Field, under the administration 
of the 502d Base Headquarters and Air Base Squadron, was to 
furnish housekeeping and administrative services to the bombard- 
ment groups which made Pratt their temporary station while under- 
going combat group training. During 1943 and much of 1944 the 
newly-formed B-29 bombardment groups conducted their own train- 
ing at Pratt, with the field and its units serving only in an adminis- 
trative, housekeeping, and general support capacity. This was true 
of both the 40th and 497th Bombardment Groups. 

As each group went into the latter phases of its training at Pratt, 
the next group in line to move to Pratt would send its maintenance 
squadrons ahead in order to acquire experience by assisting in air- 
craft maintenance for the older group. As a result, when the flight 
echelon of the new group arrived at Pratt upon departure of the 
previous group, the maintenance squadrons had acquired sufficient 
experience to enable them to keep their own group’s aircraft in the 
air. 

Early in 1944 a new base unit system was devised throughout the 
Air Force. At Pratt the 246th Base Unit, OTU (VH), was formed 
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on 1 April 1944. Under the new dispensation the responsibilities 
of the base were greatly increased, for in addition the base, through 
the 246th Base Unit, was henceforth to be in charge of the training 
program of each succeeding B-29 group.* For this purpose, a Di- 
rectorate of Training was authorized. 

Such a great increase in function could not, of course, be ac- 
complished immediately. Time was needed in which to acquire 
personnel sufficiently knowledgeable to supervise the instruction. 
Consequently, the 497th Bombardment Group trained itself just as 
the 40th Group had done before it. Indeed, it was not until August 
1944, with the advent of the 29th Group, that the 246th Base Unit 
was able to assume the task of group combat training. Under the 
same system the 29th Group was succeeded at Pratt by the 346th 
Group in February 1945, and the latter in turn by the 93d Group 
in July. 

The process of closing down Pratt Army Air Field began in No- 
vember 1945, while the 98d Group was still in training. The base 
unit suffered such serious losses of personnel during the month as 
to render its task of supervising the training of the 93d Group a most 
difficult one. With the departure of the 98d Group in December, 
the work of Pratt Army Air Field was done, and there remained 
only to complete the process of closing down the installation. Col. 
Reuben Kyle, Jr., as commanding officer, supervised the process. 
Pratt Army Air Field was officially inactivated on 31 December 1945, 
with no subsequent period of activation. 


ScHmLtinc Air Force Base 
(Formerly Smoky Hill Air Force Base) 
(1942-1958-- ) 


URING World War II many famous B-29 units were stationed 

at Smoky Hill Army Air Field, Salina. Both the XX Bomber 
Command, which handled B-29 operations in the China-Burma- 
India Theater, and the XXI Bomber Command, which controlled 
B-29’s flying from the Marianas to Japan, were activated at Smoky 
Hill. Though the XX and XXI Bomber Commands remained at 
this station for only a brief period of time, Smoky Hill retained the 
honor of being the birthplace of these two famous units. Also at 


8. Maj. Robert K. Morgan, who led the first all-American raid over Germany in March, 
1948, was assigned at Pratt Army Air Field about this time. Major Morgan was com- 
mander of the “Memphis Belle” which became famous as the subject of one of the out- 
as as vr ed motion pictures of World War II.—Pratt Tailwind, March 11, April 

» May 6, b 
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Smoky Hill for a short period was the 58th Bombardment Wing,‘ 
which operated under the XX Bomber Command in China-Burma- 
India and later under the XXI Bomber Command in the Marianas. 
The 73d Bombardment Wing, which served so valiantly in the 
Marianas under the XXI Bomber Command, was also stationed at 
Smoky Hill. In addition to the above-mentioned headquarters units, 
Smoky Hill Army Air Field took care of several B-29 tactical groups. 
These included the 468th, 499th, and 39th Bombardment Groups. 

Though Smoky Hill Air Field was distinguished as a B-29 training 
station during World War II, the base originally was used as a 
processing and staging area for heavy bombardment units going to 
overseas stations. This phase as a processing station lasted from the 
fall of 1942, when minimum operational facilities first were avail- 
able, through the first half of 1943. The B-29 units began to arrive 
in the fall of 1948; and thereafter, until the end of the war in Septem- 
ber 1945, Smoky Hill was predominantly a B-29 training base. 

The handling of very heavy bombardment units required a base 
possessing extensive facilities. Two runways at Smoky were 10,000 
feet in length, while two other runways were 7,500 feet in length. 
Twelve taxistrips connected the various runways. The concrete 
apron measured 4,000 x 600 feet. The size of the base is further 
indicated by the fact that it comprised approximately 2,600 acres 
in Smoky Hill and Smolan townships. The area on which buildings 
were constructed took up 365 acres. The major part of the con- 
struction work was completed in 1942, with the working force at 
one time including 13 civilian contractors with more than 7,000 
workers. 

Important dates in Smoky Hill’s early history include: 5 May 
1942, when construction work on the airfield started; 23 December 
1942, when the field was officially designated Smoky Hill Army Air 
Field; 20 November 1943, when the XX Bomber Command was acti- 
vated at Smoky Hill; and 1 March 1944, when the XXI Bomber 
Command was activated at Smoky Hill. 

After the end of World War II in September 1945, activity at 
Smoky Hill Army Air Field shifted from wartime to a peacetime 


4. The First Group of the 58th Bombardment Wing, the first of the B-29 “Superfort” 
units, was organized at Smoky Hill Army Air Field. The early B-29’s delivered to this unit 
were shipped unfinished, a a" a — the “Salina Blitz” or the “Battle of 
Kansas,” in which Gen. H. H. + * id played a leading role. The result of the 
blitz was the bombing of Japan by ae eal B-29’s on 15 June 1944. os Price, 

“Birth of a Miracle,” Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, August 25, 1945, 1l, 52; 


“The Battle of Kansas,” The Kansas Historical > lead, v. 13, pp. 481-484; ees Col- 
lison, The Superfortress Is Born, the Story of the Boeing B-29 (New York, Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1945), pp. 175-188. 

The Collison history gives credit to Brig. Gen. Orval Cook and Maj. Gen. B. E. Meyers, 
and includes the airfields at Pratt, Great Bend and Walker, in this operation. 
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basis. In 1946 the base came under the control of the Fifteenth 
Air Force of Strategic Air Command. From 1946 onward, with the 
exception of two years (1950-1951) when the field was on a stand-by 
status, Smoky Hill was a key installation of Strategic Air Command. 
Two changes of designation occurred in the post World War II 
period. In 1946 the base became Smoky Hill Air Force Base. And 
in 1957 the designation was changed to Schilling Air Force Base in 
honor of Col. David C. Schilling, who was killed in an automobile 
accident in England in 1956. Colonel Schilling, as a member of 
the famous 56th Fighter Group, was a leading ace during World 
War IL 

Schilling Air Force Base is now (January 1958) the home of the 
40th and 310th Bombardment Wings, both B-47 jet bomber outfits 
and the 802d Air Division—all assigned to Strategic Air Command. 
Each wing consists of 45 bombers and 20 large four engine KC-97 
aerial tankers aircraft. This base continues as a key one in the de- 
fense of our country. Brig. Gen. James C. Wilson commands (1958 ) 
the 802d Air Division. 

SHERMAN AiR Force Base 
(1926-1953-+- ) 


ROM its beginning until the Air Force discontinued operations 

there in 1953, the primary and almost exclusive function of 
Sherman Air Force Base at Fort Leavenworth was to provide flying 
facilities for the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth. Most of its use was for proficiency flights by pilots assigned 
to the school as students or instructors. In the early 1920’s such 
flying was done at an old polo ground about three miles from 
Sherman. However, in the spring of 1926 an emergency strip, 
which had been laid out on the present site in 1923, was converted 
into a permanent airfield. To run the field an Air Corps detach- 
ment was stationed there until] 1 July 1937 when the detachment 
became the Third Staff Squadron. 

The base was located on low ground in a bend of the Missouri 
river one mile northeast of Fort Leavenworth near the Disciplinary 
Barracks. At first a sod surface was used, but in 1930 construction 
of three cinder runways was initiated. The largest of these had a 


5. Col. David C. Schilling was born in Leavenworth and grew up in the Kansas City 
area. His Air Force career was spectacular. During World War II he shot down 33 
German planes. A colonel at 24, he was entitled to wear 40 ribbons by the end of the 
war. In 1948 he led the first trans-oceanic jet flight from the United States to Germany. 
In 1950 he made the first non-stop trans-Atlantic single jet engine flight. In 1952 the Air 
Force Association designated him as the man who had contributed most to U. S. air power 
the preceding yen, He also participated 


several speed flights during the early 1950’s.— 


in 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star, March 10, 1957. 
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length of only 2,800 feet in 1987. During the next two years two 
runways were extended to 4,000 feet, and after the entry of the 
United States into World War II they were further lengthened to 
6,000 feet, a distance sufficient for most types of aircraft used in 
that war. However, because in wet weather or when the river was 
high the ground was often too sodden to be satisfactory for use by 
heavy aircraft, cement aprons were laid down late in 1944 at the 
ends of the main runways. Intersecting at one end and joined by 
a short cross-strip, the runways made a pattern like the letter “A.” 
A hangar for the base was built in 1982. Badly damaged in 1934 
by a fire which also destroyed several planes, it was repaired and 
used for the next 20 years. Several temporary buildings, including 
barracks for enlisted men, were added during World War II. 

It appears probable that command of the field was first exercised 
in 1926 by Capt. Benjamin F. Giles, subsequently commander of 
the Army Air Forces in the Middle East during the latter part of 
World War II. The base commander in 1935 was Capt. Harry A. 
Johnson, who rose to be head of Tenth Air Force before his retire- 
ment in 1953. During much of World War II Sherman had the 
peculiar distinction of being directly under Headquarters, Army 
Air Forces. However, on 21 January 1944 it was assigned to Third 
Air Force under which it remained for the duration of the war. 
The. Third Staff Squadron was inactivated on 29 April 1944, its 
personnel and equipment going to a new organization, the 355th 
Air Base Unit. Also disbanded at that time and absorbed into 
the 355th were a medical detachment and the 344th Sub-Depot, 
which had been in operation at Sherman since its activation on 
1 May 1941. About 50 men belonging to an airways communica- 
tions detachment and a weather detachment remained outside the 
base unit, though attached to it for rations and quarters. Maj. 
John F. Buckman, who had commanded the base and the Third 
Squadron since before February 1944, commanded the base and 
base unit until 24 September when he was succeeded by Lt. Col. 
Blair M. Sorenson. Sorenson held the command until] 4 September 
1945. 

Early in the war when bases were scarce Sherman was pressed 
into service for training purposes. In September and October 1941 
two National Guard units, the 124th and 127th Observation Squad- 
rons, were sent there to train. They left in April 1942. Dutch 
cadets were given primary flight instruction there in 1942 by the 
67lst School Squadron. Otherwise the mission of the base con- 
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tinued to be to provide facilities for proficiency flying by faculty 
and students at the Command and General Staff School, for ad- 
ministrative flights, and for transients. 

As late as May 1944 Sherman had only 25 planes, most of which 
were trainers and none models then used in combat. However, an 
influx of pilots sent to study at Fort Leavenworth after gaining 
extensive combat experience on tours of duty overseas made it de- 
sirable to provide more and better planes for their use. A batch 
of 15, including some P-40’s, arrived in June 1944, and by the end 
of the war over 60 aircraft, at least ten of which were P-51’s, were 
based at Sherman. Traffic expanded until in July 1945, 868 local 
and 357 cross-country flights were made from the base. 

In recognition of the growing importance of air warfare, Brig. 
Gen. Robert C. Candee, one-time Commanding General of VIII 
Air Support Command, was appointed on 5 October 1944 as di- 
rector of air instruction at the Command and General Staff School. 
He is believed to have been the first general officer to hold that 
position. In May 1945 Candee and about 60 other Air Corps of- 
ficers on the faculty and staff of the school who had been on de- 
tached service there were assigned to a specially constituted squad- 
ron of the 355th Base Unit. 

Over the years Sherman saw a dazzling array of visitors, usually 
drawn there to transact business or attend ceremonies at Fort 
Leavenworth. Among them were in 1944 Gen. H. H. Arnold, Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces, in 1945 Lt. Gen. Lewis H. 
Brereton, Commanding General of Third Air Force, and in 1946 
the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the Deputy Commander of the AAF, 
Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker. Later came Gen. Jacob L. Devers, the 
commander of the Army Ground Forces, Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
Commanding General of Strategic Air Command, and Lt. Gen. 
Elwood R. Quesada, head of Tactical Air Command. Of many 
foreign dignitaries, the British general, Marshal Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, who attended graduation at Fort Leavenworth in 
1953, was the most famous, but probably the most stared at was the 
only Soviet general ever seen in that area, Maj. Gen. Nicolai V. 
Slavin, who stopped off in 1944 on his way to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference. 

In 1946 Sherman passed from Third Air Force to the newly 
created Tactical Air Command, under which it remained until] the 
end of 1948 when it was given to Tenth Air Force, a subordinate 
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of Continental Air Command. The name of the installation was 
changed on 13 January 1948 from Sherman Field to Sherman Air 
Force Base. The 355th Base Unit was transformed on 23 August 
1948 into the 4405th Air Base Squadron, and this in turn was re- 
designated as the 2223d Air Base Squadron, effective 16 December 
1950. Postwar base commanders were Col. Kenneth R. Martin 
(4 September 1945-25 August 1947), Lt. Col. Elliott H. Reed (26 
August 1947-20 July 1948), Lt. Col. O. J. Mosman (21 July 1948. 
spring 1950), Capt. James B. Murrow, Jr. (spring 1950-14 Sep. 
tember 1951), Capt. Wilson B. Swan (15-30 September 1951), 
Maj. Peter V. Mullen (1 October 1951-13 June 1952), Capt. 
Laurence J. Rooney (13 June 1952-10 July 1952), and Maj. Witold 
B. Monkiewicz (11 July 1952-October 1953). 

After World War II operations at Sherman sank again to a small 
scale. By mid-1947 there were only 13 aircraft at the field and 
later there were even fewer. On 1 July 1950 only four officers and 
104 airmen were assigned to the 4405th Air Base Squadron. How- 
ever, this low manning was possible only because even after the 
separation of the Air Force from the Army, Fort Leavenworth con- 
tinued to provide Sherman with almost all necessary quartermaster, 
ordnance, engineering and finance facilities. 

In 1951 the base acquired an additional mission, responsibility 
for providing minimum flying training for officers at 11 stations, 
mostly ROTC detachments, in Kansas and neighboring states. 
Often endangered by floods, Sherman was inundated on 23 April 
1952 when one of the dikes protecting it failed. Damage was 
slight, and the field was back in operation within ten days, but the 
crisis may have hastened the death of its commander, Major Mullen, 
who died of a heart attack on 13 June. Command was assumed 
by Capt. Rooney in addition to his previous duties as operations 
officer, aircraft maintenance officer, engineering officer, and air in- 
stallations officer. Only at so extraordinarily small and thinly 
manned a base as Sherman could one officer have carried even 
temporarily such a multitude of responsibilities. 

During the summer of 1953 Tenth Air Force evaluated Sherman 
Air Force Base and came to the conclusion that in the interests of 
economy the base should be discontinued and its training activities 
be transferred elsewhere. Headquarters USAF approved this meas- 
ure, and on 25 October the 2223d Air Base Squadron was officially 
discontinued. Responsibility for final close-out of the base was 
entrusted to the 2472d AFROTC Detachment at the Olathe Naval 
Air Station, Olathe. 
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vas STROTHER ARMy AIR FIELD 


Air (1942-1953) 
4 HAT began as a joint enterprise of the proximate cities of Win- 
i field and Arkansas City to build a municipal airport evolved, 
tin by the force of events, into construction of an Army airfield dedi- 
98 cated to basic flying training. At a joint meeting on 6 February 
48. 1941 the two city commissions approved construction of a Class 2 
ep. airport comprising some 240 acres with a 100x 100-foot hangar. 
1), Authority to issue bonds had already been granted by the legislature. 
pt. During the course of 1941 the government's interest in this site 
old for the establishment of a flying school became known. A site selec- 
tion board of officers met at Arkansas City, 11 April 1942, and in- 
all spected the proposed airport site. In its report three days later, 
sal the board approved the proposed site. On the same day of the 
aol board meeting, 11 April, the two cities passed a resolution com- 
aa, mitting the municipalities to obtain approximately 1,400 acres of 


the land to be leased to the government at the rate of one dollar per 
year, and renewable yearly for 25 years. 

Strother Field, named after Capt. Donald R. Strother, who was 
killed over Java on 13 February 1942,° was located midway between 
lity Arkansas City and Winfield, in Cowley county on U. S. Highway 
77. The entire field comprised some 1,386 acres. In addition, there 
were four auxiliary fields. Number one, totaling 481 acres, was 


ter, 





ons, 


- acquired from seven owners, partly by straight purchase and partly 
ase by Decision of Taking of the Federal District Court. Cost of the 
the land was $48,941. Number Two contained 648 acres. It, too, was 
cn, acquired from seven owners, partly by straight purchase and partly 


on by Decision of Taking. Total cost was $70,409. The 631% acres 
of Auxiliary Number Three were acquired from eight owners. Only 


ons 

ne three acres were purchased; the remainder was acquired on annual 

nly lease. Number Five, totaling 656.40 acres, was acquired from eight 

-_ owners at a total cost of $46,169. A portion was obtained from 
straight purchase, while a Decision of Taking was necessary to 
acquire title to the remainder. 

nan . . . 

sa Construction at Strother Field, the total cost of which was to ap- 

ties proach $9,000,000, began on 16 May 1942. Building operations 

— began on the sites of the auxiliary fields at the same time. At 

ally 6. Captain Strother was born October 26, 1911, in Winfield. He attended the Win- 
field schools and Southwestern College, and in 1934 became a cadet in the army air corps. 

was Later he served two years as a civilian air line pilot. In 1938 Strother re-entered the air 
corps, and at the time of his death commanded a squadron of fying fortresses.— Winfield 

val Daily Courier, May 28, 1942; Official Army Register, 1942, p. 839. 


23—9545 
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Strother, four asphalt runways, 5,500, 4,000, and two of 5,840 feet 
in length and all 150 feet wide, were built. Permanent type run- 
way lights were installed. Connecting these were four taxiways, 
three of asphalt and one of concrete, two of which were 700 feet in 
length, another 3,500 feet, and the fourth 1,600 feet. Three were 
50 feet wide, one 100 feet. 

Storage facilities included three AAF and four Quartermaster 
buildings. All were of wood frame construction, with cement 
floors. Two instructional buildings, totaling 15,550 square feet 
with a total student capacity of 550, were erected. In addition, six 
Link Trainer buildings were provided, with a total capacity of 34. 

Under the general category of recreational and welfare facilities, 
day rooms, an officers’ club and a service club, theater, chapel, post 
exchange, bowling alley, gymnasium, swimming pool, and library 
were built. Housing was built to accommodate a total of 4,404 offi- 
cers and men, while the hospital was designed for a normal bed 
capacity of 141. Although fuel was readily available locally, a 
gasoline capacity of 210,216 gallons was provided, and an oil storage 
capacity of 36,000 gallons. 

Col. Joseph F. Carroll arrived in Winfield on 17 September 1942, 
moved into his office at post headquarters two days later, and took 
up his duties as project officer. The post was activated on 1 Novem- 
ber 1942, construction being still in progress, with Colonel Carroll 
as commanding officer. Because of his late arrival, Colonel Carroll 
was not burdened with the greater part of construction as project 
officer as he himself attests: 

I had no predecessor as Commanding Officer of this station, but I wish to 
pay tribute to the work of Colonel H. W. Dorr, who as the original Project 
Officer during the early phase of construction, initiated changes in the con- 
struction plans to fit the particular requirements of a basic school. 

The voracious demand for fighter pilots necessitated a very early 
inauguration of training on 14 or 15 December 1942 with the arrival 
of the first class of cadets. At that time, the runways had not been 
completed and planes were forced to operate from the parking ramp 
only. A most hazardous situation. Training consisted principally 
of 70 hours pilot training. Like most new training bases in this 
period, the greatest initial problem was a scarcity of training air- 
craft. Training was inaugurated with a ratio of one plane to six 
students. The 14 months between 1 January 1943 and 1 March 1944 
were to bring to Strother Field, including those who arrived in the 
middle of December 1942 and those who remained after 1 March 
1944, 14 classes of students. 
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The two cities of Winfield and Arkansas City, with populations of 
10,000 and 12,000 respectively, and each seven and a half miles 
from the field, had been from the beginning enthusiastic supporters 
of the field. The cooperation of these two municipalities continued 
at the same high level, as Colonel Carroll asseverated: 


My job was made much easier and much more pleasant by the excellent 
cooperation from the people in the two nearby towns of Winfield and Arkansas 
City, Kansas. The civic leaders many times took the initiative in formulating 
plans for projects to improve the morale of the personnel of this station, and 
to provide things which we were unable to get without their assistance. The 
townspeople received the military personnel with open arms, and convinced 
us all that there is such a thing as “Kansas Hospitality.” 

On 1 June 1944 the basic flying training function at Strother 
ceased, and the field was taken over by the Second Air Force. With 
the graduation of Class 44-G on 23 May, Strother Field had ac- 
complished its mission as a basic pilot school of the Central Flying 
Training Command. This was the 16th class to take basic training 
at Strother. 

On 1 June 1944 Col. Donald E. Meade took command for the 
Second Air Force. Most of the permanent personnel of the old 
basic flying school were transferred within the Training Command, 
and the Second Air Force brought in its own personnel to man the 
base. The chief problem facing the new command was transition 
from a basic flying training station to a tactical training station. 

For a full year Strother Field functioned as a fighter pilot combat 
crew training school. With the end of the war in sight, official 
orders were received on 27 July 1945 providing for the inactivation 
of the base by 15 August. Consequently, on 30 July a total reduction 
of force, both military and civilian, was begun. One by one the 
various units of operation were closed during the first 15 days of 
August. Flying training ended officially on 8 August, although in 
fact it had ceased four days before. By 15 August orders had been 
complied with in full, save for such minor modifications as were 
authorized by higher headquarters to meet existing needs. 

Strother Field was placed on a standby status and assigned to 
Pratt Army Air Field as an auxiliary field. Colonel Meade, station 
commander since the Second Air Force took over on 1 June 1944 
from the Central Flying Training Command, awaited only the ar- 
rival of relieving command from Pratt before his own departure. 
The Pratt Army Air Field budget and fiscal officer took over the 
duties of closing the fiscal records of the field. Strother Field served 
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as a satellite for only a few months, for Pratt itself was inactivated 
in December 1945. 

Presumably, no further activity took place at Strother until about 
July 1948. At that time it assumed a housing function for a reserve 
composite squadron, Tenth Air Force, Air Defense Command. 
Sometime during 1949 or the first half of 1950 it ceased to perform 
even this function. By March 1952 it was housing the 9721st Volun- 
teer Air Reserve Training Squadron. But between November 1958 
and September 1954 this activity was removed, and up to March 
1958 Strother Field was not used in any Air Force capacity. 


WALKER Army AIR FIELD 
(1942-1946 ) 


ALKER Army Air Field was located in Ellis county, about two 

and one-half miles northwest of Walker. The main line of 
the Union Pacific railroad was situated only two miles away, and the 
field had ready access to U. S. Highway 40. The topography was 
of such a nature as to permit construction of 10,000-foot runways 
with minimum grading. 

Requisite land was purchased by the government in fee simple 
from individual owners. Additional areas were leased from the 
Union Pacific railroad for the location of storage yards. Other 
auxiliary facilities were acquired as needed. Three gunnery ranges 
were acquired in Ellis, Ness, and Gove counties, and three bombing 
ranges in Trego and Graham counties. 

In planning the field, the water supply was a particularly difficult 
problem principally because this site was judged by the state geol- 
ogist to have the most difficult water situation of any spot in the 
state. After spending considerable time and money drilling, a fair 
water supply was located on Little creek about eight miles from the 
site. In addition, a proven supply was available from the Hays city 
system about 12 miles distant. A study of comparative costs and 
results revealed that connection with the Hays city system was the 
safest and most practical answer. Consequently, a connecting line 
was run there. The easement for water lines to Hays was purchased 
by the government subject to expiration six months after termination 
of the emergency. 

Contracts were negotiated on 26 August 1942, and construction 
got under way on 14 September. Three concrete runways 150 feet 
in width were paved to a length of 8,000 feet and graded at each 
end another 1,000 feet so that by adding concrete paving at each 
end, runways 10,000 feet long would be available. Concrete taxi- 
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ways 75 feet wide, as well as an apron 300 by 375 feet, were con- 
structed. The cantonment, originally designed for about 1,000 men 
but later much expanded, was of minimum cost (theater of opera- 
tions ) construction, save for the dispensary and one mess hall which 
were of mobilization type construction. As an example of subse- 
quent expansion, originally only one hangar was built, but by the 
time of the field’s inactivation five hangars were in use. Comple- 
tion to the point of limited occupancy was accomplished within 79 
days after negotiation of the contracts. 

The first military personnel at the base were members of a Quar- 
termaster Corps detachment, which arrived from Smoky Hill Army 
Air Field, Salina, on 11 November 1942. This advance party was 
composed of one officer, 2d Lt. Glenn M. Wheeler, and four en- 
listed men. The first commanding officer of the yet incompleted 
base was Capt. James E. Altman, who assumed command on 12 
December 1942. However, he was quickly replaced by Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam A. Cahill on 18 December. The new field acquired its head- 
quarters unit with the activation of the 500th Base Headquarters 
and Air Base Squadron on 8 February 1943. Real base activity be- 
gan when the 852d Signal Corps Detachment, the 3d Weather 
Squadron, the 23d Airways Communications Squadron, the 2064th 
Ordnance Corps Detachment and a medical detachment were at- 
tached to the 500th Base Headquarters and Air Base Squadron for 
administration, rations, and quarters. Early in 1943 the 502d Bom- 
bardment Squadron also arrived, along with a guard squadron, a 
quartermaster company, and an airdrome squadron. The field was 
in good enough condition by 4 July 1943 to enable the commanding 
officer to hold “Open House.” 

Morale was a problem at Walker Army Air Field, particularly in 
the early period, principally because there was no town of more 
than a few thousand people within a radius of 100 miles. Indeed, 
the nearest large city was Kansas City, 350 miles away. Severely 
limited in recreational opportunities as the field and the area were, 
it was nevertheless not until June 1948 that provision was made for 
construction of a gymnasium, theater, service club, and post ex- 
change. 

Intimately connected with the absence of municipalities of any 
size was a most acute housing problem both for civilian workers and 
military personnel. Unfortunately, this bad condition was per- 
mitted to exacerbate relations between the field and surrounding 
areas, particularly Hays, during most of 1943. The situation actually 
deteriorated to the point where vituperative exchanges were printed 
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in the local newspaper during March 1943. However, by the end 
of the year, with a new commanding officer at the field, relations 
began to show a marked improvement. 

Even though the base and community were plagued with the 
problem of where to house civilian workers, a chronic shortage of 
qualified civilians was something successive commanders were 
forced to live with. Even worse, the shortage did not stop with 
civilians, for the bane of operations was the paucity of enlisted tech- 
nicians, especially airplane and engine mechanics, airplane techni- 
cians, power plant specialists, electrical specialists, and propeller 
specialists. This was especially grievous since the field was in large 
part responsible for all maintenance and repair. 

Walker Army Air Field began operations simply as a satellite 
field of Smoky Hill Army Air Field located at Salina. In this ca- 
pacity Walker was used merely as a spillover field in the perform- 
ance of Smoky Hill’s mission of processing heavy bombardment 
crews for overseas shipment. A more important, and more inde- 
pendent mission was given to Walker on 1 February 1943 when the 
Second Air Force organized the 6th (later replaced by the 7th) 
Heavy Bombardment Processing Headquarters there. Walker thus 
became a processing center in its own right. By the middle of 1943 
a still further expansion of mission was due at Walker. The field 
was scheduled to begin training B-29 crews for combat duty, and in 
about August 1943 the first B-29’s were brought in. Walker was 
to function through the remaining active portion of its career within 
the training program of the 17th Bombardment Operational Train- 
ing Wing, which had its headquarters at Sioux City Army Air Base. 

As the training program got under way a major problem pre- 
sented itself in the lack of bombing ranges. Prior to December 
1943, Walker had only one bombing range, the result being over- 
crowding beyond reasonable limits of safety. In an effort to 
eliminate this dangerous situation arrangements were made with 
other fields in that area of Kansas whereby planes from Walker 
could practice bombing on ranges belonging to other fields. But 
this solution proved unsatisfactory since the bombing schedules of 
Walker planes often conflicted with those of other fields. A much 
better solution was found by the acquisition of four tracts of land 
during December 1943. By the end of January 1944 these ranges 
were almost ready for use. As was anticipated, not only did the 
new ranges eliminate a dangerous condition, but it also resulted in 
accelerating the B-29 training program. 
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All the units permanently stationed at Walker were reorganized 
on 25 March 1944 and placed in the 248th AAF Base Unit, which 
assumed the official designation of the 248th OTU (Operational 
Training Unit) Training School. The new organization was de- 
signed to serve as carrying unit for all permanent party activities, as 
well as to conduct functions of administration, training, supply, and 
maintenance. 

In April 1944 there was established a Directorate of Training 
which, it was anticipated, would, when fully manned and equipped, 
take over and completely train the new bombardment groups which 
would come thereafter to Walker. This involved preparation of 
training programs and schedules, the proper coordination of all 
training activity to ensure fulfillment of Second Air Force require- 
ments with no overlapping or loss of time. As one group would 
complete operational training and prepare to leave, the leading ele- 
ments of the next group would arrive and training would begin on 
the new group. Sometimes overlapping of two groups on the 
field at the same time caused acute, though temporary, housing 
problems. Besides training bomb groups for overseas, Air Service 
Groups, such as the 72d, 75th, and 367th, were also trained for 
overseas duty. 

From very humble beginnings, both the mission and the physical 
plant of Walker Army Air Field expanded considerably so that by 
$1 August 1944 a total of 5,936 personnel were stationed at the field. 
Out of this total 529 officers and 2,742 enlisted men were stationed 
for training, leaving a permanent party of 235 officers, 1,781 enlisted 
personnel, and 659 civilians. 

With victory over Japan in August 1945, the mission of the 17th 
Bombardment Operational Training Wing changed and slackened. 
Salina was the only one of the wing’s stations to continue combat 
crew training. Five other stations were to complete the manning 
and training of the 449th, 467th, 448th, 44th, and 93d Groups, while 
three stations, including Walker, were left with no mission at all. 

Consequently, Walker was relieved from assignment to the 17th 
Bombardment Operational Training Wing and reassigned to the 
Air Technical Service Command, effective 30 September 1945, and 
further assigned to the Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area. The 
latter then moved in the 4180th AAF Base Unit to maintain the 
field on a housekeeping basis. On 31 January 1946 Walker was put 
on inactive status, and disposition of property became the major 
activity at the field. The inactive status continued until the War 
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Department placed the installation in a surplus category in the 
middle of 1946. A transfer agreement was drawn up on 21 No- 
vember 1946 between representatives of Oklahoma City Air Ma- 
teriel Area, Walker Army Air Field, Fifth Army, and the District 
Engineers, Kansas City. Subsequently, on 19 December 1946, the 
field was transferred to the District Engineers. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Lire in Kansas 
From the Kansas Weekly Press, Elwood, November 20, 1858. 


A citizen of Kansas thus posts up an eastern correspondent who asked a va- 
riety of questions as to the territory and life there:— 

“What kind of country do you live in?” 

“Mixed and extensive. It is made up principally of land and water.” 

“What kind of weather?” 

“Long spells of weather are frequent. Our sunshine comes off principally 
during the day time.” 

“Have you plenty of water and how got?” 

“A good deal of water scattered and generally got in pails and whiskey.” 

“Is it hard?” 

“Rather so when you have to go half a mile and wade in mud knee deep to 
get it.” 

“What kind of buildings?” 

“Allegoric, Ionic, Anti-Baloric, Log and slabs. The buildings are chiefly out 
of doors and so low between joints that the chimneys all stick out through the 
roof.” 

“What kind of society?” 

“Good, bad, hateful, indifferent and mixed.” 

“Any aristocracy?” 

“Nary one.” 

“What do you people do for a living, mostly?” 

“Some work, some lay around; one is a shrewd business manager, and several 
drink whiskey.” 

“Is it cheap living there?” 

“Only fifty cents a glass and water thrown in.” 

“Any taste for music?” 

“Strong. Buzz and buck saws in the daytime, and wolf howling and cat 
fighting nights.” 

“Any pianos there?” 

“No, but we have several cow bells, and a tin pan in every family.” 

“Any manufacturers?” 

“Every household. All our children are home productions.” 

_ could a genteel family in moderate circumstances do there for a liv- 
ing?” 

“Work, shave notes, fish, hunt, steal, or if hard pinched, buy and sell town 
property.” 


——.@————— 


A CHAMPION HEN 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, January 27, 1859. 


Some Ecc.—Henry Ulsh, of Rush Island, brought into our office, last week, 
an egg laid by a common hen, which (the egg) measured 5X inches in circum- 
ference around the centre; and endwise, 7% inches in circumference. This was 
a bigger egg than an elephant could lay! Can anybody lay a bigger one? 
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Mai TROUBLES 


From The Big Blue Union, Marysville, August 15, 1863. 


The mail due here from the east a week ago last Friday, by the Overland 
Coach has never yet turned up. It failed to come Friday morning, but as that 
was no uncommon occurrence our citizens only made a few wry faces and left 
the office, expecting it would of course come in a few days.— There were a 
good many valuable letters and papers in that mail which have been anxiously 
looked for ever since. Through some scandalous neglect however, it has never 
arrived. If the coach lost the sack or permitted it to be stolen, they should be 
made to pay roundly for their carelessness. If the P. M. at Atchison or any 
along the road are to blame, it should be known and the parties punished. 

Since writing the above, the lost mail has arrived. Accompanying it was a 
letter from the P. M. at Atchison, saying that he put the sack on the coach at 
the usual time, plainly labeled, and enquiring who is to blame for its return to 
Atchison unopened. 


From the Union, April 9, 1864. 


The other day the coach carried our mail up to Colorado Territory and back 
to Atchison before it got to Marysville. Again this week the mail sack was left 
at Guittard’s and lay there until a man came along with a team and hauled it 
over here. Instead of getting a tri-weekly mail, we get it just as circumstances 
happen. This is very nice for our post office here through which eight or ten 
smaller offices are dependent for their mail. 


From the Union, April 16, 1864. 


We have had one eastern mail this week. It came with no explanation, and 
no excuse. We have taken pains to find out who is to blame, and can trace 
the source of our trouble as far down east as Atchison. The Overland Company 
is not to blame, neither is Mr. Guittard, who brings it from his place. The 
coaches bring the sack every time it is furnished them by the Postmaster at 
Atchison, and Mr. Guittard brings it as soon as it arrives at his place. Either 
the Postmaster at Atchison fails to put it on board or the sack is not sent down 
from St. Joseph. How is it? We don’t want to be fooled any more this way. 
Let us know the evil and it shall be remedied. The mail had accumulated at 
the other end of the route to such an extent that it was sent up in two large 
sacks, and one of them was an ordinary canvass sack, fastened with a string. 
This was all the fastening. Think of that. How do you like to have your mail 
run the gauntlet of inquisitive persons between here and the river, with no pro- 
tection but an ordinary sack tied with a tow string? [Page 2.] 

We stated last week that the mail sack lay at Guittard’s until a team came 
along to bring it to Marysville. It did come in a buggy, but came as quick 
as it otherwise would. Mr. Mills, a mail contractor was at Guittard’s with his 
buggy when the mail arrived, and as he was on his way to Marysville, he was 
requested to bring it along, which he did. [Page 3.] 





Younc in HEART 
From the Washington Republican, August 22, 1873. 


A lady 106 years old passed over the Denver road last week on her way 
west to take a homestead and grow up with the country. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


In 1866 Mary Smith of Sheffield, Ohio, traveled across the Plains 
to Colorado territory. Part of the journey was with a wagon train, 
the remainder by stagecoach. A journal which she kept during the 
trip has been edited by Dorothy Gardiner and published in The 
Westerners Brand Book, New York, for 1959. 


Two articles in the January, 1959, number of Agricultural History, 
Urbana, Ill., are of special interest to Kansans: “From Cattle to 
Wheat: the Impact of Agricultural Developments on Banking in 
Early Wichita,” by George L. Anderson; and “William Allen White 
and Dan D. Casement on Government Regulation,” by James C. 
Carey. 

Downs as a railroad center was the subject of a series of articles 
by Doug Brush, beginning in the Downs News, January 15, 1959. 
The town was once the site of railroad shops on the Central branch 
of the Missouri Pacific railroad. 


A history of Rossville’s newspapers was published in the Shawnee 
County Reporter, Rossville, January 22, 1959. The first newspaper, 
The Kansas Valley Times, was moved to Rossville by O. LeRoy 
Sedgwick in 1879, from St. Marys. 


In 1854 Alfred Larzelere staked a claim and built a cabin near 
present Wathena. The following year he brought his family to the 
new home. A biographical sketch of Larzelere, by Margaret Larze- 
lere Rice, appeared in the Kansas Chief, Troy, January 22, 1959. 


“Tall Tales in Kansas Newspapers,” by Mary Francis White, was 
the feature of the February, 1959, issue of the Heritage of Kansas, 
Emporia. 


Pleasant Ridge school, District No. 59, Marshall county, was 
organized in 1872, according to a history of the school by Gordon 
S. Hohn, printed in the Marysville Advocate, March 5, 1959. 


An article on the early history of the Prairie Range school, Kearny 
county, by India H. Simmons, was published in the Lakin Inde- 
pendent, March 5, 1959. The school was opened in October, 1888, 
in a dugout. 


Early-day experiences of the John Blankenship family are re- 
counted by a daughter, Mrs. Harm Schoen, in the Downs News 
and the Cawker City Ledger, February 5, 1959. The family settled 
in Smith county in 1871. 
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The battle of Coon creek, fought between U. S. cavalry and the 
Indians in 1848 near present Kinsley, is reviewed by C. R. Coover 
in the February 12, 1959, issue of the Kinsley Mercury. The attack 
by the Indians is said to have been led by a squaw. 


On February 12, 1959, the Belleville Telescope printed Ed Fisch- 
er’s recollections of an 1888 blizzard in the Republic area. A brief 
history of the Cuba community appeared in the Telescope, Febru- 
ary 19. 


George W. Coffin is the author of a historical sketch of the Kaw 
Indians and their reservation in the Council Grove area, published 
in the Council Grove Republican, March 18, 1959. The Kaws 
were moved to the Council Grove reservation in 1847. Coffin pro- 
poses a historical shrine memorializing these Indians and the res- 
ervation. 


A special 36-page edition was published by the Baldwin Ledger, 
February 19, 1959, in observance of Baker University’s centennial 
year and the Ledger’s 75th year. 


“First Families From Russia Arrived in Catherine Community 
Years Ago,” was the title of a historical article in the Hays Daily 
News, February 22, 1959. The News printed “Colonists in Hays 
and Ellis Enjoyed Bits of Culture With Pioneer Life,” March 1. 


On February 24, 1959, Orville W. Mosher’s column “Museum 
Notes” in the Emporia Gazette, included a biographical sketch of 
the Rev. Solomon Brown. Brown and his family settled on the 
Cottonwood river in 1855. 


Although chartered in 1889, the Russell State Bank was started 
12 years earlier as a private bank by Theodore Ackerman and 
Charles P. Copeland, it was reported in a sketch of the bank in the 
Russell Daily News, March 4, 1959. 


Heinie Schmidt’s column “It’s Worth Repeating,” has continued 
to appear regularly in the High Plains Journal, Dodge City. In- 
cluded among the stories in recent months were: “Pawnee County 
Pioneer Farmer [Alvis Bell] Practiced Early Irrigation,” April 9, 
1959; “Early Day Boom Fails in . . . Hartland,” by Mrs. 
Sarah E. Madison, April 16; “Early Kearny History Story of Violent 
Weather,” by Edgar R. Thorpe, April 23; “1880 Census Shows 
Dodge City Railroad Town,” May 7; “Early Day Kendall,” by Mrs. 
India Harris Simmons, May 14; “Cold Weather Story [1895],” by 
Andy J. Meyers, May 28; a sketch of the pioneer family of Webb 
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Snyder, by E. R. Snyder, June 4, 11, 18; “Fourth [of July, 1880] 
on Chouteau Island,” by Francis L. Pierce, July 2, 9; and three 
articles by Jennie Ross O’Loughlin: “Santa Fe Traffic and Trade,” 
July 28; “Slaughter of Buffalo,” July 30; and “Early Day Lakin,” 
August 6. 


Some of the history of Nicodemus, Graham county Negro settle- 
ment, compiled by Mrs. Clarence Dale and Howard Raynesford, 
appeared in the Ellis County Farmer, Hays, May 28, 1959. 


The Wellsville Globe, June 4, 1959, published a history of Salem 
Hall school, in the Wellsville area, by Bernice Holden. 


Mrs. Lulu Kassebaum is the author of a history of early Ross- 
ville, which began appearing in series in the Shawnee County Re- 
porter, Rossville, June 18, 1959. 


The history of educational development in Edwards county, 
compiled by Hubert Fatzer and Mrs. Albert Wilson, was printed 
in the Kinsley Mercury, June 25, 1959. 


Will T. Beck is the author of a two-column history of Campbell 
College in the Holton Recorder, July 9, 1959. The college was 
started in 1882 as Campbell University, a private school. In 1903 
the United Brethren Church began operation of the college. Seven 
years later the school was moved to Kansas City. 
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Programs at recent meetings of the Ottawa County Historical D 
Society included the story of George Washington Carver in Minne. 
apolis, read by A. R. Miller, February 21, 1959; a biographical 
sketch of the Peter McGee family of Delphos, given by Ray Hal- C 
berstadt, March 21; and the presentation by Mrs. Ellis Bishop of 0 
historical information on Negro families in Minneapolis, April 11. 


Edwin J. Walbourn, El Dorado Junior College, was elected M 
president of the Kansas Association of Teachers of History and 
Social Science at the association’s 33d annual meeting in Atchison, 
March 6 and 7, 1959. W. Stitt Robinson, University of Kansas, bt 
was chosen vice-president; C. Robert Haywood, Southwestem 
College, secretary-treasurer; and Ernest B. Bader, Washburn Uni- 


versity, member of the executive council. Peter Beckman, St. be 
Benedict’s College, was the retiring president. + 

Foster Eskelund was named president of the Kearny County so 
Historical Society at the annual meeting in Lakin, March 7, 1959. to 


Mary G. Smith, Lenora B. Tate, and Olivia T. Ramsay were elected be 
vice-presidents; Virginia P. Hicks, recording secretary; Joseph M. 
Eves, corresponding secretary; Robert O. Coder, treasurer; Mar- 
garet O. Hurst, historian; and Vivian P. Thomas, curator. Charles 





A. Loucks was the retiring president. : 
The Kauffman Museum at Bethel College, North Newton, was 
described by E. Lawson May in the Hutchinson News, March 22, h 
1959. The article included biographical notes on Charles J. Kauff- : 
man, who collected the relics, stuffed and mounted the birds and - 
animals, and donated the museum. 
we 


Township directors were elected at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Clark County Historical Society in Ashland, 
April 13, 1959. They are: Mrs. Cecil Pike, Appleton; Mrs. Gay ™ 
Hughs, Ashland; Mrs. Lena Smith, Brown (east); Mrs. George 
Abell, Brown (west); Mrs. Paul Salyer, Center; Roy Shupe, Cim- 
arron; Mrs. Philip Arnold, Edwards; Mrs. Florence Walker, Engle- 
wood; Jack Stephens, Lexington; Mrs. Ross Bell, Liberty; Mrs. be 
Kenneth Huck, Sitka; and Mrs. Glenn Dennis, Vesta. Shupe, vice- O01 
president of the society, is chairman of the township directors. Tis 








Approximately 65 persons listened to a panel discussion on the 
early history of Pittsburg by a group of students from Lakeside 
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Junior High School, Pittsburg, at the spring meeting of the Craw- 
ford County Historical Society in Pittsburg, April 21, 1959. T. E. 
Davis is president of the society. 


Mrs. E. G. Peterson was re-elected president of the Edwards 
County Historical Society at a meeting in Kinsley, April 21, 1959. 
Other officers elected were: M. L. Tatum, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Iva Herron, second vice-president; Harry Offerle, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Elsie Jenkins, secretary; Cecil Matthews, treasurer; 
Myrtle Richardson, historian; Mrs. Mary Cole-Vang, assistant his- 
torian; Mrs. Jessie Winchester, custodian; and Mrs. Lloyd Britton, 
assistant custodian. A fund has been started by the society for 
building a museum. 


An article describing the Fort Riley Museum, by Kent D. Stuart, 
was printed in the Coffeyville Daily Journal, Chanute Tribune, Em- 
poria Gazette, Pittsburg Headlight, and Southwest Daily Times, 
Liberal, April 30, 1959; Manhattan Mercury, May 3; and Hutchin- 
son News, May 4. The museum is operated by the Fort Riley His- 
torical Society, Lee Rich, president. More than 600 persons have 
become active members of the society since its start in 1957. 


Marshall G. Gardiner described the Fort Leavenworth Museum 
in an article which appeared in the Leavenworth Times, May 5, 
1959, and the Ottawa Herald and the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
May 6. The museum recently moved to new quarters at the fort. 


On May 9 and 10, 1959, the Border Queen Museum, Caldwell, 
held its fourth annual show, featuring a parade and a variety of 
exhibits. Dr, J. E. Turner is president. 


Organization meetings of the Jewell County Historical Society 
were held in Mankato, May 16 and June 13, 1959. Fred W. Meyer 
is president of the group. Other officers include: Bradley Judy, 
vice-president; Mrs. Elton Gillett, secretary; and O. K. Fearing, 
treasurer. Nyle Miller, secretary of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, addressed the June 13 gathering. 


Dr. Howard C. Clark is chairman of the new Historical Wichita 
board, appointed in June, 1959, by the Wichita city commission. 
Other members are: Pat Rowley, Mrs. William I. Robinson, Mor- 
ris N. Neff, Jr., Larry W. Roberts, Thomas W. Fuller, and Ewing 
Lawrence. The board will represent the city in the work of pre- 
serving and improving points of historical interest in Wichita. 
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The annual meeting of the Scott County Historical Society y 
held in Scott City, June 4, 1959. The following trustees were 
elected: W. A. Dobson, Bill Boyer, and Harold Kirk. On Jung 
11 the trustees re-elected Dr. H. Preston Palmer president of 
society. John A. Boyer and James W. Wallace were elected vic 
presidents; Mrs. C. W. Dickhut was re-elected secretary, and Mm 
Robert Deragowski, treasurer. 


Judge Spencer A. Gard was chosen president of the Alle 
County Historical Society at a meeting of the board of directory 
in Iola, June 15, 1959. Mary Ruth Carpenter was elected to sue 
ceed Judge Gard as secretary. Angelo Scott was the retiring pres- 
dent. 


Organization of the Rice County Historical Society was com 
pleted at a meeting in Lyons, June 17, 1959, with the approval of 
a constitution and the election of permanent officers. The offices 
are: Art Hodgson, president; Mrs. Jo Bundy, vice-president; Paul 
Jones, secretary; and Ed Kilroy, treasurer. 


Bob Bolitho was elected president of the newly organized Harper 
City Historical Society at a meeting July 25, 1959. Other officers 


are: Audrey Murray, vice-president; Agnes Nye, secretary; Lenore 
Murray, treasurer; and Harold Bebermeyer, Tom Hudson, and Lem 
Laird, directors. 


The Fort Scott and Bourbon County Historical Society was re 
organized at a meeting July 31, 1959. George Eakle was named 
president for a two-year term. G. W. Marble was elected vice 
president and Mrs. J. R. Prichard, secretary-treasurer. Other mem 
bers of the executive board are: Mrs. Emma Connolly, Harold 
Calhoun, Hilton Wogan, Melvin Hurst, John Crain, A. W. Dick 
erson, Earl Vore, R. H. Waters, Dr. D. E. Torkelson, and Hany 
Fisher. 


Evangeline Louise Mohl is the author of a new 205-page volume 
consisting of a group of poems entitled Lyrics of the Night, and& 
two-act play, The Moonlight Sonata. Early experiences of thé 
author, a native Kansan, are reflected in many of the poems. Pag 
eant Press, Inc., New York, is the publisher. 
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